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“And if you'll take the job, er...Mr. Jones, you'll 


have this nice office with Columbia blinds! “’ 


Even with the manpower shortage as bad as it is, bribery Shortages of all kinds still make it very hard for us to fill 
is no way to hire a new teacher. But the fact remains, your orders. But when we cre no longer needed for war 
teachers can be lured into cccepting jobs if their surround- work, you may be sure thct Columbia service will be back 
ings are attractive. to par — plus. Until then...thanks for your patience. 


T 


See Sweet's Architectural Catalogue for more complete information on Columbia products. 


WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. . 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK« Gs. @Ws Fe 
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Now In Service for 33 Years 








Sloan Valve Company has 
been awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” three times for 
excellence in production. 
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As in the case of the Hotel Cotton, 
Houston, thousands of Sloan Flush 
Valves have been giving excellent 
service for overa third of acentury. 

And Sloan Flush Valve “excellent 
service” means dependable opera- 
tion— greater water economy—and 
maintenance costs as low as '/, of 
1c per valve per year... small won- 
der that Mr. Moffatt can say “Our 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY =: 





Sloan Flush Valves have paid for 
themselves many times over.” 

These unequalled records of Sloan 
Flush Valve performance assure 
you the best and most dependable 
Flush Valves that money can buy 
for your postwar building. 

That’s why—there are more 
SLOAN Flush Valves sold than all 
other makes combined. 


CHICAGO 24 


4300 WEST LAKE STREET 
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Among the many educational advantages actively sponsored - 
by school authorities, architects and engineers, adequate light co! 
ranks high on the list—closely paralleled by the quality for 
that’s easy to see when it’s Day-Brite. ... With these fixtures 
contributing the full advantages of light, classroom progress is Ar 
often accelerated because nervous and mental energy are not 
; ; ’ : y 
consumed in a pointless struggle with poor light. ... Fc 
Consult your nearest Day-Brite engineering representative for cal 
recommendations. Send for Classroom Lighting Bulletin 50-C. ed 
coe 
The VIZ-AID (illustrated above) - y 
Specially engineered to provide additional light output in the useful ; 
area of illumination. Designed for two 40-watt lamps, surface or sus- 
pension mounting, as single units or in continuous installation. mi 
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For recessed installations as single stu 
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40-watt lamps... lateral louvers pro- ---**"" _..--*" : 
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An exposed-type troffer for direct i >. 





eas . ee ag = GY, THE SIGN OF 
ceiling mounting in single unit in- ‘s 3 e neorporated Quality 
stallations or long continuous “<1 5471 Bulwer Ave. St. Louis 7, Mo. Twig LABEL KA 
runs. For two 40-watt lamps. “sede, abn. 


TMs Reg. 1 S. and Foreign Countries 


os Nationally distributed through leading electrical supp ouses 
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INTERNATIONAL OFFICE 


Both House and Senate have 
adopted resolutions urging the U. S. 
government to cooperate in the 
establishment of an_ International 
Office of Education. 


A new charter dealing with the long 
range aspects of international education 
has been drawn up by the State De- 
partment and has been sent to the gov- 
ernments cf Great Britain, China, 
France and Russia for approval. Re- 
plies have not been received as this 
issue goes to press. 


If present plans develop, a United 
Nations Conference will be held in 
London or Paris in the early fall to 
consider the proposed charter and to 
formulate a permanent document. 


At the San Francisco Conference, 
American, British and Russian delega- 
tions accepted an amendment proposed 
by the Chinese delegates requiring the 
Economic and Social Council specifi- 
cally to provide “for the promotion of 
educational and other forms of cultural 
cooperation.” 


U. S. OFFICE 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has denied the request of the 
U. S, Office of Education for funds 
for reorganization purposes, main- 
taining that before sweeping changes 
are made in this office, the matter 
should have public consideration and 
study by an appropriate committee 
pursuant to hearings and discussions. 
(Story on page 66.) 


COMPULSORY TRAINING 


Hearings on the compulsory mili- 
tary training bill continue as this 
issue goes to press. State Depart- 
ment, Army and Navy officials have 
given arguments for; some school 
and religious groups, against. 


Three out of four college and uni- 
versity presidents favor a delay in de- 
ciding on peace-time military training, 
the American Council on Education’s 
poll shows. Of 1196 presidents reply- 
ing, 77 favor a delayed decision; 19 
favor a decision now; 4 are undecided. 


COST-OF-LIVING BONUSES 


Thirty-five thousand teachers and 
other employes in the New York City 
schools earning less than $10,000 are to 
receive a cost-of-living bonus of $350 
for the school year 1945-46. (Story on 


page 72.) 
CONSTRUCTION ORDER 


An amendment to construction 
order L-41 increases the allowance 
for construction for schools and col- 
leges from $1000 to $10,000, although 
schools must still obtain priorities for 
critical materials. The new order 
will enable them to fix up _play- 
grounds, do grading, lay pavements 
and put in sewers, jobs that do not 
require critical materials. (Story on 
page 66.) 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Types of aeronautical property ap- 
propriate for nonflight educational, re- 
search or experimental use and eligible 
for distribution to schools have been 
listed by the Surplus Property Board. 
Disposal costs are exceedingly low. 
(Story on page 66.) 


TRANSPORTATION 


The sum of $3,000,000 has been 
appropriated for the F.W.A. for sec- 
ondary or feeder roads, which in- 
clude public school bus routes. 
(Story on page 68.) 


In Maryland, standard rules covering 
school bus transportation have been 
drawn up with the help of nationally 
known transportation experts and have 
been approved. Rules cover construc- 


HEADLINES 


tion and equipment of new buses, 
periodical inspection and conditioning, 
bus drivers and loading of buses. 


(Story on page 74.) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Including parochial schools, child 
care centers and all institutions for 
children, such as orphanages and 
hospitals, a “new” school lunch bill 
has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Flannagan. 


The new bill is actually a much re- 
vised version of H.R. 3143, introduced 
May 7 by Mr. Flannagan, and would 
cut the annual appropriation from 
$100,000,000 to $50,009,000. It is no 


longer a companion measure of S. 962. 


Title 1 of the new H.R. 3143 is a 
marketing relief bill (see June issue, 
p. 64) and is materially changed. 
Title 2 has not been changed. 


G.I. UNIVERSITIES 


Beginning in July, more than 
12,000 American troops will begin 
university study in England and on 
the European continent. Army uni- 
versity study centers will be estab- 
lished at Shriveham, England, and 
at other undetermined sites in Eu- 
rope. 


Each study center will enroll about 
4000 troops for two months’ study, the 
equivalent of a university summer 
course. Army instructors are being 
supplemented by civilian professors 
from leading American universities. 


At the University of Rome, 600 
soldiers have been enrolled in after- 


duty classes sponsored by the Rome 
Area Allied Command. 


The Army Chaplain Corps is hold- 
ing an evening pretheological seminary 
in New Caledonia, the War Depart- 
ment reports. (Stories on page 78.) 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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Time For A Check-Up! 


Don’t put off the inspection of your heat- 
ing system until the “feel of Fall in the 
air” reminds you that another heating 
season is just around the corner. Remem- 
ber, repairs and replacements that you 
could have delivered almost overnight a 
few years ago take more time today. 


Get to work now. Make a thorough in- 
spection of your heating system—while 
the steam is off . . . Examine radiator 
trap interiors. They may be wasting valu- 
able fuel . . . Here’s what to look for— 
and what to do about it. 


Dirt or scale in Seat opening may prevent 
closing of trap and allow uncondensed 
steam to escape into return piping... 
Wipe seat and valve clean with rag dip- 
ped in kerosene. 


Nicks or wear on Valve Seat may cause 
steam leakage . . . Replace all worn or 
nicked seats. 


A Trap Thermostat that, from long use or 
excessive working pressures, remains 
permanently expanded, means a cold 


radiator . . . Install new thermostat. 


The installer can repair Webster Traps 
right on the job . . . can restore radiator 
traps to 100% efficiency, insuring against 
waste of “live” steam or loss of valuable 
fuel . . . can help you get comfortable 
heat even with curtailed fuel supply. 


We will be pleased to help you. Consult 
the telephone book for the address of the 
nearest Webster Representative. 
Address Dept. NS-7 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam 
Heating: : Representatives in Principal Cities. 
Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Know Your Schools 


In the style and form of the Kiplinger 
letter from Washington, citizens of Glen- 
coe, Ill., receive periodically a letter cir- 
culated by the local board of education, 
which keeps them posted on their ele- 
mentary school system. A recent letter 
brought them pertinent information on 
discipline, the cost of educating a pupil, 
handwriting, the curriculum and physical 
examinations and discussed the theory 
underlying these various phases of edu- 
cation. 

The letter is four pages long and is 
multigraphed. Paragraphs are short, 
which makes for easy reading, and the 
first few words of each paragraph are 
underscored. Judging by mail response 
and verbal comments received by Supt. 
Paul J. Misner, this method of informing 
Glencoe citizens about their schools has 
struck a highly responsive chord. 


Handbook for Parents 


The Bridgewater Township Elemen- 
tary Schools of Raritan, N. J., recently 
issued a handbook for parents. Designed 
particularly for those parents who pre- 
pare to enroll their children in the 
schools for the first time, the handbook 
explains the “rules and regulations” of 
the school board and provides a helpful 
list of the names and phone numbers 
of the faculty of the six schools. 

The handbook stresses the importance 
of good attendance, care of books and 
property, visiting, the procedure for 
registering complaints and even includes 
the symptoms and periods of isolation of 
mumps, measles, chicken pox, diphtheria, 
poliomyelitis and scarlet fever. 

Carleton M. Saunders, the supervising 
principal, in his introductory remarks 
urges parents to join their school P.-T.A. 
and to feel at liberty to discuss questions 
with teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel. 


Builds Morale Overseas 
“Dear Daddy: 


"| wish you would come home soon. My 
rabbit is still with us and he misses you, too. 


Nancy." 
Such letters, written by children to 
relatives overseas actually contribute 


more toward winning the war than buy- 
ing war stamps, says Harlan Wilson, 
principal on military leave from the 
schools of San Diego, Calif. “Schools 
are missing a real bet if they aren’t 
stressing letter writing on the part of 
pupils,” Wilson writes from overseas. 

San Diego schools are meeting this 
challenge and now include letter writing 


6 
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to relatives overseas as part of the lan- 
guage work in the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade classes. First graders 
who have not yet learned to write dictate 
letters to their teachers. 

Some children take their letters home 
to be enclosed with those written by 
other members of the family, while 
others bring a stamped envelope and 
mail their letters on the way home from 
school. 

In addition to the enthusiastic replies 
of the men who receive the letters, teach- 
ers have noticed considerable gains in 
the quality of the letters and in the ease 
and zest with which pupils write. 


Homework Policy at Goshen 


After faculty study, the public schools 
of Goshen, Ind., have worked out a 
policy regarding time to be spent in 
supervised study and in homework. 

First, a committee of high school 
teachers reported on the question, recom- 
mending that each department decide 
these two matters for itself and submit 
its decision to the principal who would 
coordinate the recommendations of the 
various departments. That was in 1943- 
44. 

In the autumn of the school year just 
ended, Supt. Robert B. Weaver sent a 
bulletin on the subject to his nine 
principals. The teachers studied the 
bulletin, too, and met with their respec- 
tive principals to discuss the problem. 

The conclusions were that no person 
can say exactly how much time at differ- 
ent grade levels should be spent in 
supervised study or in homework. How- 
ever, there was agreement on the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. Pupils should spend considerable 
time in supervised study during regular 
class periods each day. 

2. No homework of the “work type” 
should be done by pupils in Grades 1 
to 3 who are doing satisfactory work. 

3, Pupils in Grades 4 to 6 should not 
be expected to spend more than thirty 


minutes in school activity outside the 
school. 

4. An average of forty-five minutes 
a day is sufficient for pupils in Grades 
7 to 8; those doing satisfactory work 
should be expected to do homework of 
the enrichment type only. 

5. In Grades 9 and 10, one hour and, 
in Grade 11, an hour and a half are 
sufficient for homework, those with satis- 
factory school work doing the enrich- 
ment type only. 

6. Only under unusual circumstances 
should pupils continue their work during 
rest or recess periods. Pupils who need 
special help should use the after-school 
period at which time teachers are avail- 
able for remedial work. 

7. Most out-of-school activity for 
pupils doing satisfactory work should 
be of the enrichment type. 


Forums on World Cooperation 


Two series of neighborhood adult 
forums on world cooperation marked the 
recent entrance of Indianapolis public 
schools into a vital phase of adult edu- 
cation. 

The forums were set up under direc- 
tion of Emmett A. Rice, director of 
special youth services, and H. L. Harsh- 
man, assistant superintendent of schools, 
in charge of extended school services. 
Seven centers, widely scattered, were se- 


lected for each series, and each center 


was the meeting place for patrons, 
neighbors and friends in each of from 
three to six school districts. 

“Which Way America?” a pamphlet 
prepared by Mr. Rice and a committee 
of heads of social studies departments 
from the seven public high schools, was 
used as a basis for discussions at the 
forums as well as in social studies classes 
in both junior and senior high schools. 
The pamphlet outlines past and present 
plans for world cooperation, analyzes the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and what 
can be accomplished by such a plan. 

Committee members who assisted in 
preparation of the pamphlet led the dis- 
cussions ‘at the centers, which were at- 
tended by more than 1600 citizens. In 
several centers resolutions were passed 
calling for letters to senators and con- 
gressmen to support whatever moves are 
made for world cooperation and a lasting 
peace, 

Supt. Virgil Stinebaugh was widely 
quoted in editorials in the local press for 
his views on the responsibility of the 
schools in getting pupils and the public 
generally to take an active interest in 
current affairs. 
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There is NO SUBSTITUTE 
for Experienced Technical Skill 


For the new schools you are plan- 
ning, or for the remodeling of 
present buildings, the electrical 
system must be given careful con- 
sideration to meet present needs 
and possible future requirements. 


Here is where.the Frank Adam 
Sales Engineer can be of real 
assistance. Many years of training 
and working with School Admin- 
istrators, Architects and Engineers 
has equipped him with technical 





skill in lighting and power control. 
By his daily contacts he has first- 
hand knowledge of the latest de- 
velopments in these fields. 


Behind him is a pioneer manu- 
facturer of high quality switch- 
boards, panelboards, stage light- 
ing control and allied electrical 
equipment. This experience and 
ability is yours for the asking, so 
call or write the @ Sales Engineer 
nearest you, today. 


Arank Adam 


ELECTRIC 


General Office and Factory 
3650 Windsor Place 
St. Louis 13, Mo. 








AU UM AND STAGE 





LIGHTING CONTROL PANEL | 
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COMPANY 


New York Office and Warehouse 
419 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








| ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 




























ATLANTA 2, GA. 

Herman Junghans 

1820 Memorial Drive $ 

P.O. Box 4183 
BALTIMORE 11, MD. 

Wolfe & Mann Mfg. Cc 

28th and Sisson Sts. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 

James Hunter, 259 Delaware Ave. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 

Triangle Equipment Co., Inc. 

610 W. Van Buren St. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

Miller Kleine, 1303 Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 

. F, Reske Agency 

Room 606, 1900 Euclid Ave. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 

P. A. Michler, 1814 Allen Bldg. 
DENVER 2, COLO. 

F. E. Staible, 319 14th St. 
DES MOINES 9, IOWA 

Midwest Equipment Co., 908 Grand Ave 
DETROIT 1, MICH. 

J. P. Laughlin, 3101 Brooklyn Ave. 
FLORIDA — CLEARWATER 

F. C. Picker, 606 N. Osceola Ave. 

(P.O. Box 264) 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 

Harry L. Dickinson 

305 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

B. L. McCreary & Son 

Interstate Bldg., 417 E. 13th St. 
LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 

Zinsmeyer Co., 729 Turner St. 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 

Lee B. Rosebrough, 166 Monroe Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 

L. H. Cooper, 220 Frontenac Bldg. 
NEW ENGLAND (BOSTON) 

J.J. Cassidy 

72 Jacob St., Malden 48, Mass. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 

W. J. Keller, 304 Natchez Bldg. 
OMAHA 2, NEB. 

Midwest Equipment Co., 1112 Farnam St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Wm. A. MacAvoy, Jr., 244 N. 10th St. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 

Crescent Sales Co., 298 DuQuesne Way 


O. H. Rottmann, 1023 N. Grand Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 9, CALIF. 
Columbia Elec. Mfg. Co., 390 9th St. 


SPOKANE 9, WASH. 


‘sole, 


EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Langguth-Olson Co., 11 Park Place 














Bus Garage 


Question: What size would be suitable for 
a bus garage with ample room for repair 
work? What would be the approximate cost, 
using a plain cement block construction?— 
O.W.B., Mich. 

Answer: The approximate cost for a 
five bus garage, with ample room for 
repair work, as shown in the accom- 
panying drawing, would be approxi- 
mately $5000—New Mexico Strate 
Boarp oF EpucaTION, TRANSPORTATION 
Division. 


Interest in Curriculum 

Question: How can | arouse the interest of 
patrons in the school curriculum? (I don't 
mean extracurricular activities.) —F.B., Kan. 

Answer: Arousing interest of patrons 
in the school curriculum is, of course, 
basically a matter of public relations. 
Annual reports, bulletins and personal 
appearances of school personnel, all are 
potential resources for interesting people 
in the school curriculum. Many schools 
are now devoting a major portion of 
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their annual reports to the curriculum 
instead of to the financial and statistical 
data that were formerly considered to be 
an annual report. 

Some specific devices for interesting 
the public in the curriculum are surveys. 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; Maquoketa, Iowa, 
and Wilmette, Ill., have employed this 
survey technic with considerable success. 
An open house, held sometimes in the 
daytime but preferably in the evening, 
with well-selected demonstrations has 
been employed by many schools to in- 
terest people in the school program. One 
of the best means of interesting the pub- 
lic in the basic curriculum is through lay 
participation on curriculum committees 
and study groups. When this participa- 
tion is accepted as a contribution to pub- 
lic education, it invariably leads to real 
patron interest in the basic school pro- 
gram. 

In summary, we believe that the in- 
terest of the patrons in the school cur- 
riculum can be brought about only when 
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it is considered of primary importance in 
all public relations work. 
The foregoing suggestions are in the 


final sense forms of successful public 
relations.—M. D. B. 


Health Examinations for All 


Question: Is a small high school of 300 
justified in spending money for health ex- 
aminations for all pupils regardless of wheth- 
= Ny n take part in athletics?—O.W.B., 

ich. 


Answer: Is the health of children in 
a small high school of less importance 
than that of pupils in a larger school? 
Why neglect those pupils not taking part 
in athletics since they may need a school 
health appraisal and follow-up more than 
do the athletes? 

These queries bring us to the purpose 
of the school health examination which 
is to assist parents in determining 
whether their children are in the best 
possible condition to profit fully from 
their education. This purpose applies 
equally to rural and to urban children, 
to elementary and to secondary pupils, 
to athletes and to those not taking part 
in athletics. 

School health examinations were estab- 
lished for the protection of all children 
including those whose parents do not 
provide a periodic medical check-up with 
reference to vision, hearing, teeth, nutri- 
tion, heart and hernia. Under the cir- 
cumstances, another question is perti- 
nent. Is any school justified in spending 

(Continued on page 10) 
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LEARNING SUFFERS when students 
and staff are at the mercy of noise 
demons. These shrill, nerve-rasp- 
ing pests grow out of the din of 
clattering footsteps, loud voices, 
clanging bells. Their insistent 
clamor makes it harder for chil- 
dren to concentrate—harder for 
teachers to keep going. 
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It’s Armstrong’s Cushiontone 


But now you can free your 
school from noise demons with 
economical ceilings of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. The 484 deep holes 
in each 12” square of this fibrous 
material trap noise demons—ab- 
sorb up to 75% of all noise strik- 
ing the ceiling. Cushiontone is an 
excellent reflector of light, and it 


Picture of a Noise Demon disrupting a school 





can be repainted without decreas- 
ing its high acoustical efficiency. 
New Free Booklet, “How to Ex- 
terminate School Noise Demons,” 
gives all the facts. Write for your 
copy to Armstrong 
Cork Co., 3707 Stev- 


ens St.,Lan- ge 
caster, Pa. @®) 
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money to educate a child who may not 
be in a proper condition to utilize and 
profit by such costly procedures, until 
that school has ascertained the pupil’s 
health status and has made certain that 
he receives the medical and dental serv- 
ices needed for his rehabilitation and fu- 
ture welfare? 

The provision of such services is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the family; 
nevertheless, the community, the state 
and the nation can no longer ignore the 
hazards inherent in a situation where so 
many future citizens are poorly nour- 
ished, clothed, housed and have un- 
treated remediable defects. 

In the past, we have relied on the 
family to provide medical and dental 
care. Selective Service findings have dra- 
matically highlighted the family’s failure 
in this respect. The school, then, as a 
basic unit of local, state and national 
government has specific responsibilities 
for ascertaining the health status of its 
pupils and for providing the personnel 
and facilities to assist parents in obtain- 
ing medical and dental care, not only for 
pupils of large urban high schools and 
for athletes but also for children in re- 
mote rural schools. This is a large order; 
nevertheless, we know today what failure 
to provide proper care has cost. 

Some of the important issues that will 
confront us at the close of this war will 
have to do with the health of the chil- 
dren of this nation and other nations. 
Existing conditions call for immediate 
action. We have performed miracles of 
production. Can we not unite and work 
effectively to obtain and maintain the 
basic essentials for our children?—Li.- 


LIAN DeArmirt, M.D. 
Marking on Walls 


Question: What can be done to curb 
marking and writing on walls, especially in 


toilet rooms?—C.M.V., Ill. 

Answer: Care of public property, a 
desire to preserve attractive surroundings 
and a sense of social responsibility con- 
stitute one of the major objectives of 
training for citizenship. A student coun- 
cil, chosen democratically, might be 
charged with the responsibility for pro- 
moting ideals agreed upon by the social 
group.—Lowe tt P. Goopricu. 


Superintendents’ Salaries 


Question: What is the average superin- 
tendent's salary in a school system with an 
enrollment of 300 to 4007—A.J.M., R. I. 


Answer: The N.E.A. research divi- 
sion biennial salary survey includes cities 
of more than 2500 in population where 
enrollments begin at 500 to 600. A spe- 
cial tabulation of 20 representative cities 
(population 2500 to 3000) in New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
shows superintendents’ salaries ranging 
from $2700 to $5100 with a median of 
$3775 for the school year 1944-45.— 
Frank W. Hussarp. 
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MODEL No. 2 


INCREASE YOUR MANPOWER 


Just as at Wilson School in Phoenix, Arizona, where Mrs. J. H. Ummel, man- 
ager of the school cafeteria, tells us two women now do the work of sixteen girls, 
you too can operate at greater speed and efficiency with less kitchen help. 


Especially designed to take care of heavy, continuous loads, the Jackson 
Model No. 2 will save you time, money and manpower. 


ALL JACKSON DISHWASHERS 
HAVE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Round, one piece casting base. All 
welded, coated steel basket. Built in 
wash and rinse reservoirs. Counter 
revolving spray arms. Easily interchangeable 
moving parts. Combination strainer overflow and 
drain plug prevents flooding or clogging machine. 


Hundreds of successful installations in every state. 
Write for complete information on Jackson models. 


(Delivery subject to W .P.B. approval) 
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Now 
Available 
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Cafeterias 


CALL YOUR TURCO REPRESENTATIVE 





















HERE ARE THE DETAILS 


About the Radically New Dishwashing 
Compound Recently Released by TURCO 





During the past twelve months you may 
have heard discussions of the sensational 
field-test results being produced by the 
new dishwashing compound—ALFAX. 
While it is not intended to sterilize, ex- 
haustive laboratory studies and kitchen 
tests prove that ALFAX stops formation 
of germ-nests on dishes. 


o> 


For example, take a dish from an average 
dishwashing machine charged with a 
commonly used type of dishwashing com- 
pound. This dish will appear clean to the 
eye. Yet porous film, deposited from hard 
water and hardened by heat, remains. Into 
this film a hard-to-rinse residue of gravy, 
suet renderings and particles of food is 
trapped—a perfect germ-nest. In a scien- 
tific test, plates like this were washed for 
fifteen consecutive days in an average 
dishwashing machine charged with a com- 
monly used dishwashing compound. After 
washing and rinsing they harbored an 
average of 20 colonies of bacteria per 
plate*, convincing evidence that these 
dishes were not really clean at all. 

Most restaurant operators have not 
known of the existence of these facts, 
although scientists have for years sought a 
practical commercial method to render 
dishes not only clean physically, but in a 
bacteriological sense as well. The answer 
is Turco ALFAX. 

A second dish was washed in the same 
machine, rinsed at the same temperature as 
the first. But this time the machine was 
charged with Turco’s new ALFAX. The 
average plate count for the fifteen-day 
period was now nine colonies of bacteria* 
—a margin of safety so great that restaurant 
owners need no longer worry about com- 
pliance with the most stringent public 
health laws. 

Because ALFAX conditions all kinds of 
hard water perfectly, it solves the problem 
of germ-trapping residual film. But ALFAX 
does more than produce rain-soft water. 
Almost instantly it blasts adhesive oil and 
fat film into tiny globules which are held 
in suspension so that they cannot be re-de- 
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posited on the dish. Solids are broken into 
tiny particles, detached from the dish and 
flushed away. When the dish enters the 
rinse compartment, the complete free 
rinse-ability of ALFAX insures that there 
will be no trace of oil, no remaining solids, 
no residual mineral or lime soap film, when 
rinsing is completed. 

An ALFAX clean dish is clean and 
sparkling to the eye — and it will be just as 
clean to the probing eye of the microscope, 
clean physically, and clean in a bacteri- 
ological sense as well. 


\ 


This molecular structure is symbolic of 
what Turco scientists mean by Surface 
Chemistry. Every cleaning factor is present 
in correct balance with every other clean- 
ing factor. It is by this brand new balance 
that Turco scientists perfected ALFAX 
Dishwashing Compound. 


HOW SURFACE CHEMISTRY WORKS IN 
TURCO’S REVOLUTIONARY NEW ALFAX 


WC — Water Conditioning instantly 
traps the minerals in the hardest water, 
keeps them from harming the efficiency of 
other cleaning factors, and effectively pre- 
vents them from being re-deposited as 
scale—scale that dulls dishes and builds 
germ nests. WA stands for Wetting Action. 
The super-wetting action of ALFAX comes 
immediately into play, spreads the wash 
water over the entire surface of the dish, 
allowing the cleaning factors to go to work 
on the dirt—not just some of the dirt, but 
all of the dirt. Immediately thereafter, 
EA—the Emulsifying Action in ALFAX 
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INDUSTRIAL CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
TURCO PRODUCTS, INC. Main Office and Factory: 6135 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 1 
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blasts the oils and greases into infinitesi- 
mally tiny globules, suspends them and 
prevents their re-deposition on the plate. 
Simultaneously, CA, or Colloidal Action, 
splits solids into equally minute par- 
ticles which are easily removed in the 
water. The other factors invelved in Surface 
Chemistry are: SV—Saponifying Value, 
which is the ability to convert organic fats 
and oils into soluble soaps; TA—Total 
Alkalinity (or Acidity) is the total amount 
of either available for cleaning; BI — Buffer 
Index is the ability to absorb either alka- 
line or acid soil to prolong solution 
efficiency; pH—a yardstick by which the 
energy of alkalinity or acidity may be 
measured; SA — Solvent Action, the ability 
to put soil and dirt into solution. 

Which leaves one factor, most impor- 
tant of all, RE. RE stands for Research & 
Experience, the combined know-how that 
Turco men have gained through the past 
two decades. It is RE that has, through 
balanced Surface Chemistry, produced 
ALFAX. The real worth and benefit to you 
of Turco’s RE will become immediately 
apparent when you use ALFAX in your 
dishwashers. 

*Note: For the complete story on the 
sanitary value of dishwashing compounds 
built as ALFAX is, see “Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 29, page 421, 
April, 1937.” 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Many dishwashing compounds sound 
alike—on paper. But we'd like to give you 
a free demonstration, or send you a free 
booklet with complete details about 
ALFAX, and how ALFAX will work in 
your own equipment. Call your nearest 
Turco representative for a demonstration, 
or write Dept. 000. 










A MODERN approach to 


“‘OUR TAXPAYERS - 


structed, practically laid at et : 
fanctional school building which has been a 

community. " 

The impressive educational and social ssn: which the 
School Board of Harrison, N, Y. has attained with this out- 
standingly-modern functional plant is soimmediately 
that even a layman is deeply impressed. oes 

The precision and efficiency in h jun 
this school entity functions amply jus ragra 
of Mr. Klein's letter, which ottide am observer woul 
certain is shared by the entire school staff . . pte 

“IT am very od or SH Stel bling which 
was constructed in 1939-40, and which was made possible by 
the vision of our Board of Education and the authorization of 
our taxpayers. Mr. Vignola, the Architect, did an excellent job _ 
in the design and layout of the building. ‘so emai ol 
fourth year of use of this building which 
point of view has been extremely functi 


bbs Sink aM ss SER Peete 





The four views, leit to right, Fort Ano 
School, Fort Ann, N. ¥. Can W 
Clark, A.1.A., Architect. 


°. Close-up view of one wing, Central 


“. Behool, Goshen, N. Y¥. Robert R. 
Graham, Architect. 
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SCHOOL Construction 


For today’s requirements and for the days to come when the The John A. Johnson Contracting Corp. has such a back- 
need for Schools and other public buildings can be exactingly ground, not only for Schools, and other public buildings, but 
met, the importance of a background of many fine schools also for the construction of complete cities and towns, water- 
successfully constructed is of vital importance. works, sewerage systems and the related utilities and facilities. 


Literature will be mailed upon request 


ROBERT P. VIGNOLA, ARCHITECT, HARRISON, N. Y. 
(Junior-Senior High Schcol) 
I wish to take this opportunity, now that the similar project, I sincerely hope that you may 
Junior-Senior High School (Harrison, N. Y.) has be the successful bidder and that I may have 


been completed, of expressing my appreciation the opportunity of renewing the pleasant rela- 
of the business-like way in which your firm tions that have existed throughout the entire 


carried thru this half million dollar project. construction of this school. 
I can assure you that should I have another (Signed) Robert P. Vignola 


JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Washington + Brooklyn +° Pemberton,N.J. * Atlanta Headquarters: 270 Forty-first St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A B&L BALOPTICON .. 





Wherever Pictures Can Make Learning Easier 


Pictures, which a whole class or 
group of students can see and 
study simultaneously, provide the 
quick, sure way to hold attention 
and make learning more effective. Long recog- 
nized by educators, this fact has been proved by 
Army, Navy, and War Plant experience during 
this war. 

The Model B Balopticon (illustrated) projects 
large, clear pictures that are sharp and uniformly 
brilliant from one edge of the screen to the 
other. Still projection provides the teacher or 
lecturer with a versatility offered by no other 
form of presentation. Lantern slides can be 





changed or re-arranged at will to meet any 
alterations in the lecture; they can be held on 
the screen as long as necessary or repeated as 
often and whenever the.need arises. Because of 
current military demands upon Bausch & Lomb 
production facilities, a preference rating is still 
desirable. Write for full particulars. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 





Makers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry, and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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S. 717 

HE Mead-Aiken Bill (S. 717) sponsored by the 

American Federation of Teachers is in some re- 
spects one of the most comprehensive and honest edu- 
cational plans ever brought before the Congress. In 
other respects it is one of the most dubious proposals 
for federal aid. The total request is for $550,000,000 
annually. 

The merits of the bill are that its sponsors are realis- 
tic. They believe that federal subventions should result 
in specific improvement in the conduct of public edu- 
cation; hence, they would provide for a national ad- 
visory board, state surveys of need, state planning, 
control through the responsible state education author- 
ity, required reports to the commissioner of education, 
aid for school plant, tuition aids for needy children, 
restrictions on the part-time employment of youth, pro- 
tection of minority races, supplementation of state 
funds, periodic appraisal and a statement that educa- 
tion shall remain a state function. 

It is our firm belief that, regardless of wishful think- 
ing by educators, federal appropriations must result in 
federal control and this bill acknowledges the fact by 
providing specifically how these controls shall be op- 
erated. Public monies should not be appropriated 
without knowing exactly how they are spent and the 
social effect of expenditures. 

A debatable feature of the bill is the establishment 
of a national advisory educational board. The idea is 
not new. It has been advanced on a stronger basis as a 
federal board of education by a commissioner of edu- 
cation, the Educational Policies Commission and the 
American Council on Education. The possibilities and 
consequences of such an organization are so great that 
more extended consideration should be given. 

The bill has several distinctly bad features. First, it 
continues to confuse health and educational services. 
Health, medical and dental services are not a part of 
the instructional program and have no place in an 
educational bill. The public school may properly co- 
operate with independent health authorities in provid- 
ing these services but there is no need to confuse them 
with the total instructional program. 

Second, it earmarks certain amounts specifically for 
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teachers’ salaries. In terms of possible federal personnel 
controls, this is a dangerous procedure. 

Third, and the worst feature, is a plan to create state 
trustees througlf whom public monies would be dis- 
pensed to defray current operating expenses and pro- 
vide tuition for private sectarian and nonsectarian 
schools. These aids are currently restricted to services 
other than teachers’ salaries. The bill provides that 
even where state constitutions forbid diversion of funds 
to nonpublic agencies the federal government under 
this act would observe a completely divergent policy. 

The sponsors entertain a misconception of the func- 
tion of the nonpublic school. It is definitely not a 
partner of the state but a sensible and desirable inde- 
pendent opposition, acting as a protest agency. Its 
value consists in preserving its independence and free- 
dom of action. The public school stands ready to fur- 
nish essential services for all of the children, provided 
their parents so desire. 

Enactment of this bill would be one of the first steps 
in the weakening and decline of American public edu- 
cation which in its nonpartisan, nonsectarian, impartial 
and classless aspects has. been the greatest unifying cul- 
tural force ever developed in these United States. It is 
doubtful whether the American people are willing to 
compromise the intelligent fruits of their century and 
a half wholesome experience with complete separation 
of church and state. 


International Yearbooks 


HE publication of the twenty-first volume of the 
“Educational Yearbook” brings to an untimely 
close one of the valuable contributions to international 
educational understanding. Shortly after World War I, 
Prof. I. L. Kandel, Director Duggan and others were 
instrumental in the founding of the International Insti- 
tute at Teachers College, Columbia University. With 
the aid of generous grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the Carnegie Corporation, the institute pro- 
vided for continuing educational contacts and better 
understanding among countries through scholarships, 
exchange professors and the annual publication of the 
“Educational Yearbook.” 
Twenty-one of these volumes, devoted to presenta- 
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tion, description and exposition of educational systems, 
problems and trends, have been among the outstanding 
contributions to the literature of comparative education. 
They not only were welcomed in this country but 
formed a medium for the promulgation and exchange 
of educational ideas and the creation of better under- 
standing in Asia, Europe and South America. As a 
series they formed an outstanding monument to the 
brilliant scholarship and masterly editing of their crea- 
tor, Dr. I. L. Kandel. 

Their discontinuance is due to a recent change in the 
policies of these foundations which have announced 
their intention of not making grants except for projects 
immediately concerned with the war effort. In our 
opinion this decision represents a myopic point of view 
that would be hard to defend in terms of the realities 
of the situation. 

Now and for many years to come one of the great 
contributions to continuing peace will be the free ex- 
change of educational ideas without respect to bound- 
aries or national origin. Much greater emphasis needs 
to be placed on exchange students, teachers and wider 
dissemination of objective information, devoid of the 
implications or controls that even professional pressure 
groups might give. It is to be sincerely hoped that the 
subventing foundations will continue to support the 
“International Institute” under completely independent 
public auspices. 


Marshall Is Right 


EORGE MARSHALL, nationally known for his 

trenchant writings in political science and for 
ten years a member and for one term president of the 
New York board of education, recently stated: 

“I’m still surprised at how the schoolman’s mind 
tends to say, ‘It has not been done and it can’t be done.’ 
No lawyer or doctor could survive on such a formula.” 

George Marshall is right. 


Charles Scott Berry 


NE of the outstanding administrative psychol- 
O ogists who appeared in public school and uni- 
versity work after World War I was Charles Scott 
Berry who retires in July as director of the bureau of 
special and adult education and as professor of educa- 
tional psychology at Ohio State University. 

He was born in Kansas into a minister’s family in 
1875. His father’s sectarian preferences brought him 
to Hiram College for his undergraduate work where 
his interest soon centered upon the rapidly expanding 
study of psychology. After graduation, he entered the 
graduate school at Harvard where he received both his 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

Following a year of further study at the University 
of Berlin as traveling fellow of Harvard University, he 
accepted a position in 1908 as instructor in educational 
psychology at the University of Michigan. He was as- 


sociate professor when called into active war service, 
rising to the rank of major by 1919. The low esteem 
in which teachers and psychologists were then held by 
the army gave him classification as a member of the 
sanitary corps. 

Doctor Berry’s extremely valuable experience with 
the army testing program resulted in his promotion to 
full professorship at the University of Michigan in 
1919 and his appointment as part-time director of the 
Detroit public schools’ psychological clinic. His major 
interest was now centered in atypical children and their 
education. While continuing teaching at the university, 
he also served the Detroit public schools for eleven 
years as director of the clinic, director of special edu- 
cation and, finally, as general consultant in special 
education. 

One of his major contributions to public education 
was his development and practicalization of the De- 
troit X-Y-Z plan for initial elementary placement 
through the use of intelligence tests. Like all stand- 
ardized devices, the Berry plan soon became much 
more deterministic in practice than its originator had 
ever planned. It was at the time a great improvement 
over traditional classification on a purely chronological 
basis. 

After twenty-two years at Ann Arbor, Doctor Berry 
was called to Ohio State University to direct the bureau 
of special and adult education and to teach psychology, 
from which posts he is retiring. He has served 
since 1932 as one of the editorial consultants of The 
Nation’s ScuHoots. Although on several occasions he 
threatened to write a book on the psychology of atypi- 
cal children his administrative duties, which also cut 
heavily into his teaching, progressively absorbed more 
of his time and energy. It is hoped that retirement 
will bring to him the leisure to carry out this long 
anticipated writing. 


There Is No Hurry 


HE conclusion reached by the Educational Policies 

Commission that there is no reason for the 
hurried passage by the Congress of a _peace-time 
compulsory military training act is in accord with the 
best objective evidence upon this subject and is one 
with which the teaching profession can_ heartily 
concur. 

The extension of the present Selective Service Act 
will care for any current war problem that may arise. 
The attempt by military authorities to force universal 
compulsory service on the nation before the men in 
service have returned to express their opinion and 
before possible provisions for an international organi- 
zation to maintain peace have been established is a 
dubious procedure. Let us wait and think through 
the problem of universal military service in all of 
its possible implications before taking action. 
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Private Colleges and Federal Aid 


HE Committee on Education 

in the House of Representatives 
authorized appointment of a study 
committee in 1944 “to determine 
what effect the war has had upon 
colleges and universities and to 
make recommendations to the House 
for legislation to alleviate such ef- 
fects.” 

Twelve members were selected on 
a geographical and institutional 
basis, seven of whom were drawn 
from private sectarian and nonsec- 
tarian colleges and only five from 
state-supported institutions. 

The report was submitted to the 
Committee of Whole House on Feb. 
25, 1945, and has been printed as 
House Report 214. Since the pro- 
posed recommendations would estab- 
lish a significant federal policy with 
respect to both public and nonpublic 
advanced education, it deserves more 
critical analysis than has been so far 
provided. 


Community Control Desirable 


The first question is the inclusion 
of “junior colleges,” “technical insti- 
tutes” and any other agency requir- 
ing graduation from the twelfth 
grade for entrance. The thirteenth 
and fourteenth years are normally 
considered to be secondary grades. 
Since the committee represented ad- 
vanced institutions of learning and 
since there is a distinct desire on the 
part of many colleges and universi- 
ties to continue their control over 
the upper two years of secondary 
education, this inclusion may be 
easily understood even if considered 
dubious as a procedural policy. If 
the so-called community and junior 
colleges are to serve the people, they 
should be permitted to develop un- 
der community control, completely 
divorced from universities. 

The report contains 11 recom- 
mendations, two of which involve 
the question of essential student de- 
ferments to meet the natural need 
for scientifically trained specialists. 
Two others sensibly request that es- 
sential teachers be deferred to carry 
on teaching and that, where short- 
ages exist, the request of institutions 
for the return of faculty members 
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from national service should be 
given priority. 

All four recommendations are so 
sane and sensible that if selective 
service had been intelligently ad- 
ministered there would have been no 
need for even raising the question. 

A fifth recommendation covers 
gifts or sale of surplus federal prop- 
erties. A sixth suggests that the fed- 
eral government agencies develop a 
plan immediately after the war for 
possible future emergencies and for 
establishing the place of the colleges 
and universities in such plan. 

One of the other recommendations 
declares research to be so important 
that a coordinated national program 
should utilize all facilities and all 
agencies. In this case there appears 
to be no reason why the federal gov- 
ernment cannot enter into specific 
contracts for specific research services 
with all qualified institutions. The 
number is distinctly limited. 

The sixth recommendation, con- 
cerning increased exemptions for 
gifts to higher institutions of learn- 
ing through revision of federal in- 
come taxes to stimulate and increase 
gifts, is sound except that such pro- 
visions should be broadened to in- 
clude all levels instead of merely 
advanced education. Some extremely 
desirable gifts have been made in the 
past for elementary, special and sec- 
ondary education. Advanced learn- 
ing is relatively no more important 
than elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 


Large Fund Requested 


Under the seventh recommenda- 
tion the public and private colleges 
and universities represented on this 
committee request that the federal 
government appropriate $25,000,000 
annually, beginning in July 1945, 
for distribution according to a for- 
mula based on the. difference be- 
tween a so-called full load, the 
average of three prewar years and 
the current load. 

Despite the fact that institutional 
enrollments vary considerably in 
peace years, this proposal would re- 


imburse all public and private agen- 
cies involved for the difference be- 
tween full and current enrollment 
at a rate not higher than $100 per 
student per quarter or semester. 
Thus, an institution with 1000 ca- 
pacity and 600 current enrollment 
and a base semester or quarter fee 
of $100 would receive $40,000 per 
semester or quarter or a_ possible 
$160,000 per calendar year! 

Although contracts made for war 
services with both the army and 
navy have been reckoned generously 
on total costs, including deprecia- 
tion of plant, the eighth recom- 
mendation requests that all approved 
public and nonpublic agencies be 
allowed to participate freely in post- 
war public works programs. 


Pattern Is Clear 


Since the American education sys- 
tem has been characterized for the 
last century by publicly supported 
elementary, secondary schools, col- 
leges and universities, with nonpub- 
lic or private agencies considered as 
desirable but independent of state 
and federal control, the general pro- 
cedural pattern appears to be clear. 

The federal government may log- 
ically subsidize public institutions of 
learning under complete public con- 
trol. It is dubious procedure to pro- 
vide subventions for nonpublic sec- 
tarian and nonsectarian agencies 
over which the people have no con- 
trol. The federal government may 
logically buy special services from 
private educational agencies for 
which it sets the specifications, estab- 
lishes complete controls and makes 
careful appraisal but the outright gift 
of public monies without complete 
controls to private agencies is not 
sound public policy. 

While the recommendations of the 
committee extend only to six months 
after the war, “temporary” and 
“emergency” appropriations have a 
bad habit of becoming permanent. 
Before the Congress hastily enacts 
legislation, it is recommended that 
the eleventh recommendation for the 
appointment by the Congress of an 
advisory committee to study the en- 
tire educational problem be adopted. 
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PREVIEWING the 
YEAR AHEAD 


PRESCHOOL CONFERENCE 


Orients Teachers 


HE war has heightened the re- 

spect of our citizens for educa- 
tion. To maintain this respect, ad- 
ministrators must begin to condition 
their teachers and train them for the 
realities and expectations of the post- 
war period. The time is opportune 
to alleviate the conditions which to- 
day give uncertainty to classroom 
teachers in daily contact with chil- 
dren. 


New Postwar Education Needs 


For reconditioning instruction to 
meet the changes which are sure to 
come, the in-service training of teach- 
ers is fundamentally important. The 
reconversion in education will be 
largely dependent on the teachers 
now in service. The supply of teach- 
ers trained to meet postwar needs 
undoubtedly will be inadequate for 
several years after the conclusion of 
the war with Japan. 

The preschool conference offers one 
of the best opportunities to carry out 
in-service training at an opportune 
time and with a minimum of inter- 
ruption to the regular work of the 
school. To be sure, such conferences 
must be followed by additional: in- 
tensive study and work. They are 
valuable in that they provide an op- 
portunity to introduce and outline a 
plan for an entire year’s program. 

A number of years ago, we began 
to experiment in Saginaw with the 
preschool conference. Most of our 
state or regional conferences were 
held in the late fall or in the spring. 
We had the feeling that conferences 
at these times did not give teachers 
the opportunity or the will to adapt 
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teaching methods and materials to 
their classroom work. 

The beginning teacher, through 
trial and error or otherwise, was al- 
ready settled in her work. The ex- 
perienced teacher did not care to dis- 
turb her plan of work. We reasoned, 
therefore, that teaching methods, to 
be effectively embodied in the year’s 
work, must be presented at the time 
when teachers are making their plans 
for the year. Then there is the prob- 
lem of the induction of teachers new 
to the system; they cannot be too 
painstakingly conditioned in the new 
teaching situation. 


Week's Conference Favored 


Fifteen years ago we began with a 
two day conference. During the last 
ten years an entire week has been 
used in preparing and planning the 
year’s work before pupils report. 
During the time we have followed 
this practice, the first day of school 
has been more significant to them 
and more of a challenge to the teach- 
ers than it was under the old system. 
To parents, having the school in full 
operation the first day is commend- 
able. They commonly remark, “You 
would think school had been in ses- 
sion regularly for weeks.” 

It is an old saying that “A well- 
planned battle is half fought.” When 
pupils find on reporting to classes 
an orderly situation, teachers with 
full teaching assignments, a regular 
program in balanced classes and evi- 


dence that nothing has been over- 
looked in the planning and in organ- 
izing of the work by the teacher and 
administrator, they are likely to ap- 
ply themselves seriously to their 
studies. With a place for everything 
and everything in its place, they see 
at once that school is a place to work. 
Then work becomes contagious. The 
creation of such a situation as this is 
the result of careful planning during 
the preschool conference. 

-There is nothing of an entertain- 
ing nature about these conferences. 
They are planned to give teachers an 
insight into the future of education 
as well as provide them with definite 
methods and procedures for the work 
of the year. An outstanding authority 
discusses problems with all ‘teachers 
at the general sessions held twice 
daily. The teachers’ then attend 
group conferences planned for the 
grade or subject-matter field in which 
they will teach. 


Aims of the Conference 


Our aims for the preschool con- 
ference are: 

1. Forecasting educational needs. 

2. Exposing teachers to new tech- 
nics. 

3. Reviewing problems and find- 
ing solutions. 

4. Evaluating and revising the 
curriculum in the light of new re- 
quirements. 

5. Exchange of methods and ex- 
periences. 
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6. New ideas reported by those at- 
tending summer school. 

7. Lifting morale. 

8. The why and how of public re- 
lations. 

9. Outlining the year’s plans. 

10. Defining the main objective to 
be stressed during the year. 

The week’s conference begins with 
a meeting of principals and super- 
visors with the superintendent. At 
this meeting, the week’s plans are 
discussed and the general plans for 
the year are outlined. 

The first general session for all 
teachers follows. Each year a topic, 
such as improvement in reading, 
geography or social science, is dis- 
cussed by specialists in their fields. 
In 1943, for two days we’emphasized 
mathematics in relationship to prepa- 
ration for military service. The third 
day was given over to mental health 
under the supervision of the director 
of the State Children’s Center. Spe- 
cialists discussed “Problems of Men- 
tal Health and the School,” “What 
Teachers Do to Encourage Delin- 
quency” and “The Teachers’ Contri- 
bution to the Prevention of Delin- 
quency.” 

The superintendent, in a final gen- 
eral session, summarizes the confer- 
ence and discusses plans for the year. 
On the last day of the week, each 
principal meets with his teachers in 
the building where problems pertain- 
ing to that particular school are dis- 
cussed. 


School Adapts to Community 


While we plan to have a core of 
subject matter extending through the 
whole system, we deliberately plan to 
have each school adapt its curricu- 
lum, procedure and method of in- 
struction to the community it serves, 
This means that each school has 
more or less its own distinct “person- 
ality” in reflecting its community. 

In 1944 at the general session post- 
war education was the topic. One 
day was given over to industry and 
labor. The general topic was “The 
Shortcomings of School Training for 
Employes, Workers and Citizens and 
Suggestion of Ways in Which the 
Schools Can Better Train for Future 
Needs.” The general managers of 
the Steering Gear Division of Gen- 
eral Motors and the Wilcox-Rich 
Division of the Eaton Manufacturing 
Company and the president of the 
retail merchants’ association dis- 
cussed the question from the stand- 
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point of employers. “The Training 
That Workers Want for Their Chil- 
dren” was discussed by the state 
president of the A. F. of L. and the 
state president of the C.1.O. Their 
discussions were profitable and in- 
teresting. 

These men were followed by the 
directors of special education, each 
discussing the special educational op- 
portunities for the handicapped, for 
those enrolled in the occupations for 
health program, for children need- 
ing speech correction and for prob- 
lem children. 

At all of these meetings, each ele- 
mentary supervisor is scheduled for 
an hour’s meeting with teachers of 
each grade from kindergarten to the 
seventh. For example, the director of 
elementary education meets all kin- 
dergarten teachers in conference to 
work out cooperatively plans for the 
year. Likewise, supervisors of art, 
music and physical education meet 
the teachers of each grade. One 
meeting is held by each supervisor 
which includes only new teachers. 

Junior-senior high school and voca- 
tional education teachers meet by 
subject groups twice daily under the 
leadership of high school and junior 
high school principals. For example, 
all English teachers in junior-senior 
high schools and vocational schools 
meet to discuss plans and needed 
changes and to make definite recom- 
mendations to the administration. 
The meetings stress coordination of 
instruction through all the grades of 
junior-senior high school. In the 


same way and at the same time, 
home economics, language, library, 
mathematics, science, social science, 
commercial and vocational groups 
meet. 


Will Use Outside Speakers 


For the coming school year we are 
planning to have as a speaker a man 
who is in charge of the program of 
education in the armed forces. He 
will discuss the technics used in the 
Army and evaluate those applicable 
to public school education. One day 
industrial executives, outstanding re- 
tail and wholesale executives, will 
discuss the work of the school as 
judged by the performance of its 
trainees. Labor leaders will give 
their opinion of educational training 
and its objectives. A prominent par- 
ent of the city will discuss schools 
from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional training he desires for his 
children. 

Through these conferences we 
hope to understand the community 
better, to analyze its needs in plan- 
ning our program of education. The 
conferences not only have served to 
temper the attitude of teachers but 
have given employers and labor a 
part and a responsibility in the edu- 
cational program. The preschool 
conference has been of great value 
for in-service training and has 
emerged into a cooperative program 
which has unexpectedly been most 
effective in promoting public rela- 
tions, without being deliberately 
directed toward this objective. 





Administrators’ and supervisors’ preschool conference at Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM for 
Delinquent Boys in Los Angeles County. . . 





The author counsels with a group under the 


N EXPERIMENT in a twenty- 
four hour a day school pro- 
gram for juvenile delinquents of Los 
Angeles County, in progress during 
the last two years, appears to be one 
of the most significant attacks on this 
present day nationwide problem. 
The Baldy Boys School, placed in 
a mountain setting 45 miles from the 
heart of Los Angeles, was opened in 
July 1943. Its student body is made 
up of junior high school youths who 
have been placed on probation by the 
Los Angeles County Juvenile Court. 
Habitual delinquents and vicious or 
neurotic boys are still committed to 
state institutions but for the chronic 
truant, the boy with inadequate 
home supervision and the youth who 
has had his first brush with the law, 
the Baldy School is filling a need 


Boys Must Be on Probation 


To be eligible for entrance to the 
school a boy must be placed on pro- 
bation by one of the county juvenile 
court judges and be committed to the 
school by court action. At Baldy the 
county probation department divides 
responsibility with the county school 
organization. 

A corps of probation officers is on 
duty at all times and assumes chief 
responsibility for the boys outside of 
school hours. The probation men 
assigned to the school are college 
graduates, many of whom have ad- 
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vanced degrees and previous teach- 
ing experience. Only those men who 
can qualify for teaching credentials 
are assigned to the school. Thus, 
each probation officer acts as a part- 
time teacher. The educational pro- 
gram is completely financed and 
administered by the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

The staff is on duty for sixteen 
hours a day, supervising the work, 
school and recreation program. After 
three days of this intensive activity 
each man is relieved by his alternate, 
who works the next three day shift. 

The dominating philosophy of the 
program is remedial. All penal 
characteristics are eliminated. There 
are no fences or walls around the 
campus and no locks on the dormi- 
tory. Discipline is firm but not se- 
vere; loss of privileges is the only 
deliberate disciplinary device counte- 
nanced. Each boy is assigned to one 
of four groups with each group com- 
peting against the others in work, 
play and general conduct. Weekly 
movie and swim treats for the two 
leading groups are cogent incentives 
to acceptable conduct. 

Individual competition in each 
phase of the day’s activity is also an 


trees. 


organized part of the program. Merit 
treats and leadership in work and 
play activities are incentives to indi- 
vidual achievement. A _ certain 
amount of student government pro- 
vides practice in democratic living. 
Each boy is assigned a counselor 
when he enters the school. This man 
becomes the boy’s foster parent. 
Specific counseling periods are sched- 
uled weekly but informal guidance is 
given at all times. 


Must Remain at Least One Semester 


Each boy committed to the school 
is required to remain for at least a 
semester. The length of his stay may 
range from eighteen to thirty weeks, 
his general conduct and degree of 
cooperation with the school program 
being the principal factors in deter- 
mining the period of attendance. The 
boy’s counselor, who is best acquaint- 
ed with his development, has the 
chief responsibility in deciding when 
the boy is ready to go home. 

Every minute of the pupil’s day is 
filled with activity. He arises at 7 
a.m. and by 8:30 is ready for school 
or work. Half of the student body is 
engaged in academic school work 
during the morning while the other 
half is busy with a laboratory work 
program. Included in the latter are 
carpentry, masonry, landscaping, 
gardening, kitchen duties and plant 
maintenance. During the afternoon 
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session the two groups replace each 
other. 

An extensive recreation program 
adds variety to each day’s activity. 
The campus has facilities for soft- 
ball, touch-football, basketball, volley- 
ball and numerous other group 
games. The recreation hall is a cen- 
ter for dramatics, music and indoor 
competitions. An outdoor boxing 


arena, surrounded by four tiers of 
stone seats, is a recently completed 
masonry project. 

Since each boy is in attendance for 
at least an eighteen week period, the 
































aim is to further his formal educa- 
tional program by one semester. A 
majority of the pupils are retarded 
educationally. At least three fourths 
of them have previously been classed 
as poor or failing by their home 
school. The median I.Q. is below 95. 
Indeed, one of the chief causes for 
commitment to Baldy Boys School 
is an inability to adjust to the con- 
ventional school program. 
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The reader may feel this to be a 
barren field on which to attempt in- 
tellectual cultivation. A number of 
factors, however, add strength even 
to the more academic phases of the 
curriculum. The fact that the boys 
are under twenty-four hour super- 
vision and are regular in attendance 
adds stability to the undertaking. 
Classes are small, averaging 15 boys. 
The staff is sufficiently large to make 
possible considerable remedial work. 
Finally, the boys, realizing that suc- 
cessful adjustment to the school pro- 
gram will speed their return to their 
home community, habitually exhibit 
a zeal far exceeding that shown in 
their previous school life. 

Apart from the laboratory work 
program, the curriculum is compara- 
tively conventional. Mathematics, 
general science, English, social studies 
and physical education are _ basic. 
Since all the boys are in attendance 
at the school because of unsuccessful 
adjustment to society, a core course 
is being developed which has ab- 
sorbed most of the social studies and 
English curriculum. Units on family 
relations and community life have 
been made practical and personal in 


Boys enjoy getting acquainted with 
wild life, abundant around the camp. 


an attempt to equip the boys for suc- 
cessful and law-abiding lives when 
they are returned to their home com- 
munities. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
school population comes from Los 
Angeles County’s two large minority 
racial groups — Mexican-Americans 
and Negroes. These two groups have 
accentuated the Los Angeles delin- 
quency problem, particularly since 
the war industries have brought 
them into the area in great numbers. 
The families of many of them have 
been migratory workers with lack 
of consistent school opportunities. 
Most of the Mexican boys are handi- 
capped by language difficulties, to 
some degree. These factors have been 
leading causes for the failure of 
these boys to adjust themselves to 
the conventional school and are 
given special consideration in the 
organization and curriculum of the 
Baldy School. 

Approximately 500 boys were in 
attendance at the school during the 
first two years but a much larger 
number was refused admission be- 
cause of limited plant. Tentative 
plans call for development of similar 
schools in this area as rapidly as 
facilities can be made available. 

I would not derogate other ave- 
nues to the solution of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. Certainly, 
more careful home supervision and 
wholesome community recreation are 
fundamental. However, for the 
definitely delinquent boy who has 
failed to adjust to the home, school 
or community, this Los Angeles 
County plan represents a movement 
worthy of study for any urban area. 


Feeding a deer is a new experience. 






A masonry project is part of the laboratory-work program. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


What About Postwar School Financing? 


HIS month The Nation's 

ScHoots polled 500 superintend- 
ents to determine their opinion on 
the ratio of support by the local, 
state and federal governments for 
major capital improvements and for 
current operation of schools after the 
war. By closing time 27 per cent had 
responded. 


Local government should be re- 


sponsible for 50 per cent of the sup- 
port for major capital improvements 


(site, building and equipment), the 
largest number (39 per cent) believe. 
Twenty-six per cent believe local 
government should contribute 25 per 
cent, and 17 per cent think local 
government should furnish 33% 
per cent. Only four respondents feel 
the total support should come from 
local government. 

Most of the superintendents, 43 
per cent, favor 25 per cent state sup- 
port for construction, while 25 per 


RATIO OF SUPPORT BY DIFFERENT UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 
FOR MAJOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 





“AMOUNT LOCAL SUPPORT | 
Total 4 votes 3°, 
Three fourths. 7 votes (5%, 
Two thirds . 3 votes (2°/, 
One half 53 votes (39%, 
One third 23 votes (17°, 
One fourth 36 votes (26%, 
Other fractions... 5 votes (4°/,) 
None 5 votes (4°/,) 
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| vote 7%,) | vote 7%.) 
| vote (.7°,) 3 votes (2°) 
| vote (.7%,) 2 votes (1°) 
12 votes (9°) 50 votes (37°, 
20 votes (15°, 26 votes (19°, 
59 votes 43%) 29 votes (21%) 
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METHOD OF PAYING FOR LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT’S SHARE 
OF MAJOR CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 





Combination of aan reserve and somwren 


Long-term borrowing 
Pay as you build. 
Pay in advance (capital reserves) 





62 votes -(459,) 

43 votes (31%, 

18 votes | 
. 15 votes 


RATIO OF SUPPORT BY DIFFERENT UNITS OF GOVERNMENT 
FOR CURRENT OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 








AMOUNT 

a. 0 (0%, 
Three fourths 8 (6%, 
Two thirds 3 (2% 
One half... 49 (36%, 
One third. 18 (13% 
One fourth... 44 (32%, 
Other fractions... 8 (6% 
ar Sa 6 4/0 
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cent want no state support at all. 
Only three of those replying want 
more than 50 per cent support. 

The federal government's share in 
construction costs should be 50 per 
cent, say 37 per cent of the super- 
intendents. Most of the other re- 
spondents favor 25 or 33% per cent 
federal participation. One schoolman 
favors total financing of the postwar 
school by the federal government. 

For the current operation of 
schools after the war, superintend- 
ents want heavier local and _ state 
support than federal support. Thirty- 
two per cent want 50 per cent local 
support; 37 per cent want 50 per 
cent state support. 


Almost half of the superintendents 
want 25 per cent federal support, but 
only 4 per cent favor 50 per cent 
support and one lone respondent de- 
sires more than this percentage. 
More than a fourth of the superin- 
tendents replying want no federal 
support for the current operation of 
schools. The desire for federal aid in 
financing current operation is not 
confined to any one section of the 
country. 

A superintendent from Ohio com- 
ments: “Every community should 
support its own schools if financially 
able, but if the tax duplicate is too 
low then the schools must have aid 
from other sources.” 

An Oregon superintendent writes 
that the “required capital improve- 
ments after the war will be too 
mammoth for any one unit to pro- 
vide, and the capital outlay is the 
obligation of all units.” 

Many comment that they want 
federal aid without federal control 
and add that the support depends on 
the local financial situation. 

Viewed broadly, The Narton’s 
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ScHOoLs’ returns tend toward 334% 
support for construction costs from 
each of the three units of govern- 
ment, with state support the weak- 
est. The same tendency appears in 
relation to current operation, with 


federal support weakest. 
Compared with the A.A.S.A. ques- 


tionnaire of last September on ted- 
eral participation in construction 
costs, which showed a median of 50 
per cent, The Nation’s ScHoots’ me- 
dian of 33% per cent indicates a 
sturdier reliance on local (and state) 
government to handle the financing 
of major capital improvements. 


In regard to the preferred methods 
of paying for the local school dis- 
trict’s share of construction costs, 
The Nartion’s Scuoots’ respondents 
favor a combination of capital re- 
serve and borrowing (45 per cent) 
and long-term borrowing (31 per 
cent). 





Teachers 


UCH has been written about 
education as a preparation for 
life. And it is a truism to say that 
the teacher should be one who under- 
stands something of modern life and 
its complexities in order to prepare 
young people to perform their func- 
tions as useful members of society. 
Yet in thinking in a larger sense 
of the function of the teacher in rela- 
tion to the progress of civilization, 
we sometimes ignore the fact that to 
be a successful teacher one must first 
make a success of his own life, his 
personal life. It is impossible to point 
the way for this when one himself 
is lost and youth is quick to reject 
the words of those who are be- 
wildered by life, embittered by ex- 
perience or who retreat from reality 
into a world of classroom routine 
and lecture notes. 

The instinct of self-preservation 
leads man to preserve his physical 
life at all costs. His mental state of 
“being alive,” however, often slips 
from him unnoticed. This is due 
partly to the fact that, unlike physical 
death, this “mental death,” or mental 
disintegration, takes place so gradu- 
ally and over such a long period of 
time that the process is not notice- 
able. 

Its effects are very noticeable, how- 
ever, but these effects—boredom, loss 
of friends, bitterness, a sense of futil- 
ity—one often tends to attribute to 
environment or circumstances rather 
than to recognize them for what 
they really are, namely, unmistakable 
signs of a dying rather than a living 
mind. 

What is the cause of this tragedy? 
For tragedy it is in the life of a 
teacher. Why does this happen to 
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some people and not to others? Sim- 
ply because, having allowed them- 
selves to become numbed by routine 
and enfeebled by complacency, they 
have stopped /earning. From a men- 
tal standpoint, they have stopped 
growing and have started to decay. 

Constant change is characteristic 
of man’s make-up. He is never 
static, either physically or mentally. 
No evening finds him precisely the 
same as the evening before. Changes, 
subtle and imperceptible as they may 
be, take place as a result of each 
experience, each thought, each action. 

The learning process, then, or the 
process of modification, if you will, 
is not limited to youth. It can take 
place on both sides of the teacher’s 
desk and it can continue as long as 
life exists. If this were realized in 
every classroom and if every teacher 
were to plan his own learning ex- 
periences as carefully as he does 
those of his class, there would be few 
problems left for administrators to 
worry over. 

To be alive, then, one must con- 
tinue to learn, that is, to want to 
learn. He cannot be interested solely 
in himself or in any limited world 
of his own creating. He takes all the 
world for his teacher. He gains a 
sense of values by seeking contacts 
removed as far as possible from his 
daily routine; he knows all kinds of 
people, understands them, feels for 
them as human beings. Above all, 
he realizes that his greatest enemy 
is routine, which crystallizes habit. 
To defeat that insidious foe, he seeks 
new experiences, does things he has 
never done before, finds new envi- 
ronments, makes new friends. 

It is false to say that learning is 


Horizons 


experience. Learning is experience 
properly applied. It is possible to live 
a life of varied experience and be 
unchanged by it or perhaps be 
warped by the failure and disillusion- 
ment of it. Experience is valuable 
only as it is pondered over, only as 
it produces valid conclusions, 
changed attitudes, wider apprecia- 
tions, greater understanding of life 
and of people. 

One who lives such a life, then, 
would of necessity be a successful 
teacher. He would be a teacher of 
broad culture, great capabilities, a 
man of character, sympathy, toler- 
ance. It would make him interest- 
ing to all people because he is inter- 
ested in all things. He would be 
characterized by vigor, perseverance, 
inspiration and that verve which can 
only be found in one who enjoys 
life because he appreciates it. And 
it would make him happy. 

Tennyson compared experience to 
an arch through which “gleams that 
untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades forever and forever when I 
move.” And it is the arch of our 
experience through which we gaze 
into the world of our dreams and our 
ideals, a world which, it is true, fades 
and vanishes when we try to grasp 
it but which is often far more impor- 
tant than the world of fact for it 
holds the eternal values which give 
meaning to facts. Let us, then, as 
teachers, build this arch of experi- 
ence as wide as possible, that we 
may be able to see, gleaming through 
it, the “untravell’d world” which 
illumines our way and inspires our 
words and which is the real scource 
of all the progress that civilized man 
has ever made. 








There Is No G.I Method. 


HE publicity surrounding the 
educational programs of the 
armed forces of the United States has 
given rise to a popular belief that a 
new educational method has been in- 
vented. This new method, called by 
its freshly won admirers the “G.I. 
method,” is supposed to possess vir- 
tues hitherto unknown in civilian 
education. The G.I. method is said 
to put the public educational pro- 
grams in the horse-and-buggy class 
by its speed and efficiency. 
Many-enthusiasts, captivated by the 
idea that the services have produced 
a potent secret weapon of teaching, 
are beginning to sniff disdainfully at 
the slower tempo of the public 
schools. A few educators, even, fas- 
cinated by the speed and skill with 
which the United States has produced 
trained and competent personnel for 
technical warfare, now speak of the 
service educational programs in 
hushed voices and doubtless look for- 
ward expectantly to the day when 
civilian schools, having adopted the 
G.I. method, will impart a complete 
and liberal education in a fraction of 
the time now consumed in the 
process. 


“G.I. Method” Is a Myth. The 
truth is that there is no G.I. method 
of education, however disillusioning 
this may be. There is, of course, a G.I. 
educational program. This is not so 
much a new product of creation as 
a combination of tested and proved 
educational procedures. 

The armed forces have skillfully 
compounded a variety of limited 
training programs, using methods 
that are well known to teachers and 
employed in all good civilian schools. 

It is no disparagement of our Army 
and Navy to point out that in educa- 
tion they have resorted to borrowing 
rather than invention. There is 
enough credit in the acknowledg- 
ment that they have had the wisdom 
to choose the best in current educa- 
tional practice and knowledge in 
setting up their programs, just as 
they have freely used the best in sci- 
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entific practice and knowledge to im- 
prove military science. Nor, by the 
same token, should it be thought un- 
complimentary to our civilian educa- 
tional system to declare that the 
armed forces have used established 
educational methods with remark- 
ably good results. 


G.I. Education Is Synthesis of Good 
Procedures. The component parts of 
the G.I. educational program are 
well known. Many of the teachers 
of men in the armed forces were 
former teachers in public schools and 
colleges. These teachers had the 
“know-how” by virtue of training 
and apprenticeship in civilian teach- 
ing. 

‘Teaching materials for the service 
programs were largely prepared by 
professional educators. The film in- 
dustries were employed to make 
teaching films, not general utility 
films, with which teachers are so 
often obliged to struggle, but films 
designed specifically for the subject 
to be taught. The service programs 
were adequately financed. Elaborate, 
expensive machinery was liberally 
used. There is scarcely a school in 
the United States that would not 
have reveled in the fine equipment 
which was tailor-made to fit the dis- 
tinctive needs of the service educa- 
tional programs. 


Students Were Ready. The stu- 
dents in the service classes were for- 
mer civilian students of state school 
systems. They were among the 
choicest of our male youth. Those 
selected for advanced training had a 
demonstrated facility at learning that 
was a product of civilian education. 
That they learned quickly testifies to 
the effectiveness of their previous 
preparation. 

Uneducated soldiers and sailors are 
a liability in modern mechanized 
warfare. They are unequal to the 


mathematics involved in artillery fire. 
They cannot learn navigation. They 
are lost in the complexities of air- 
craft, of submarines, of amphibious 
warfare, of tanks, of communica- 
tions, of transport, of radar. 

American youths learn quickly. 
The young men who so speedily 
mastered the tactical fundamentals 
and tricks necessary to conquer 
Saipan and to breach the fortress of 
Europe and to man each freshly com- 
missioned vessel in our growing 
Navy had been well schooled in their 
earlier years. In rising to their new 
responsibilities they gave convincing 
proof that the schools prepare ef- 
fectively for the responsibilities of 
war as well as for peace. 


Motivation Is Important. The serv- 
ice educational programs took full 
advantage of motivation. When a 
youth is admitted to an advanced 
training program, he is given every 
stimulus to succeed. He knows that 
his future military status depends 
upon the outcome of his study. He 
knows that upon his competence will 
depend the lives of others. He is 
aware that his family and friends are 
watching him and pulling for him. 
His progress receives notice in home- 
town papers. There is a close rela- 
tion between his training and the 
use he will make of it. 

Some types of motivation, perhaps 
justified in the terrible urgencies of 
war, are unthinkable in a peace-time 
civilian program of education. It is 
inconceivable, for example, that high 
school seniors should be taught to 
crawl under barbed wire while live 
ammunition is fired over their heads. 


Aims Are Limited and Specific. 
Much that is learned in a civilian 
educational program is broadly cul- 
tural. It is necessary that the public 
schools should aim at the general 
development of the individual. More 
frequently the service programs are 
concerned with the development of 
skills rather than the development 
of the thought processes. The serv- 
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ice programs are narrowly specific 
and this factor simplifies their task. 

Only the basic training program 
given to all recruits suggests, in 
breadth, any resemblance to the 
school program and in this basic pro- 
gram the armed forces, like the 
schools, teach all and sundry who 
come. But after this the resemblance 
ends. All advanced service programs 
have specific objectives and are pred- 
icated upon selected student bodies 
with special aptitudes and gifts. 

Consider, for example, the lan- 
guage schools. According to reports, 
doubtless reliable, some trainees have 
acquired a speaking knowledge of a 
difficult language in a few days. 
They learned these languages as 
children learn them in the home, 
that is to say, they lived with the 
language and learned by ear. They 
devoured it, hungrily and avidly, 
knowing that when a speaking and 
understanding skill was acquired, a 
post of greater responsibility would 
be open to them. To learn to read 
and write the language with ease 
would have required additional 
months of study but to officers and 
enlisted men who hoped to deal with 
residents of foreign lands and to in- 
tercept messages in a foreign tongue, 
these were matters of secondary im- 
portance. 


Organization Is More Decentral- 
ized. The American soldier is char- 
acterized by initiative and _ self-re- 
liance. It is, therefore, interesting 
to note that the service educational 
programs, which began as _ highly 
centralized organizations, have tend- 
ed to abandon their somewhat auto- 
cratic central direction in favor of 
greater flexibility. As time went on, 
greater effort was exerted by the cen- 
tral command to encourage freedom 
and initiative on the part of students. 
Any military organization, based on 
line and staff concepts, necessarily is 
strongly flavored with autocratic 
control but it should be cheering to 
advocates of decentralized educa- 
tional organization to know that the 
principle they support now finds ex- 
pression, in some measure at least, 
in the service programs. 


Lessons to Be Learned From Serv- 
ice Programs. This brief glance at 
the service educational programs 
shows that they are different in pur- 
pose and nature from public educa- 
tional programs. But there are im- 
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portant lessons‘to be learned from 
them. Our service programs have 
been remarkably successful in giving 
the kind of education they set out to 
give. They have enjoyed the use of 
great resources. There has been 
money to employ excellent teachers 
and to buy adequate equipment. 
There has been money to provide an 
excellent health program with ample 
provision for recreation and general 
physical fitness. Teaching aids were 
quickly bought or improvised. No 


amount of effort or money was con- 
sidered too great to obtain suitable 
quarters, equipment, supplies and 
personnel. 

The success of the service educa- 
tional programs should not blind the 
American citizen to the excellence 
of the average public educational pro- 
gram which operates in the interests 
of all and too often struggles along 
at a cost level far below the mini- 
mum that is necessary for truly efh- 
cient operation. 





When Teachers Need 
Help With Discipline 


LESTER H. BAUMANN 
Superintendent of Schools, Redfield, S. D. 


NABILITY to handle discipline 

has caused the downfall of some 
of our best teachers. We hear often 
that discipline is poor because of a 
teacher’s inability to understand 
children or because she has not the 
proper armor and lacks training in 
how to use what she has or be- 
cause she fails to make her subject 
matter interesting to her pupils. 

The teacher, on the other hand, 
comes back with this defense: “I 
was hired to teach, not discipline 
the child whom parents have failed 
to train,” or “My job is to teach; 
it is up to the principal to administer 
discipline.” 

Administrators inform the teachers 
in their schools that it is the feeling 
of the board of education that any 
teacher incapable of controlling her 
room or class situation is not quali- 
fied to remain. And they add that 
serious cases of discipline should be 
sent to the principal or superintend- 
ent. 

It is fair to assume that teachers 
having discipline problems reflect 
some weakness but it is also fair to 
assume that a teacher seeking coun- 
sel on how to solve her problems 
shows strength and growth. 

A teacher can sometimes obtain 
help by freely discussing her difh- 
culties with fellow teachers but this 
procedure often increases the lack 
of discipline because of the disloyalty 
and unethical practices of teachers 
in the profession. It often happens 
that a teacher will take an unruly 


child under her wing for the pur- 
pose of making a good fellow of 
herself at the expense of the teacher 
who is trying to solve a particular 
problem. This is an unethical prac- 
tice but it is in keeping with human 
nature. We find it done in society 
as well as in our schools. 

How much better it would be for 
one teacher to give wise counsel to 
another, to aid and advise her, to 
discuss the problem and try to solve 
it for the good of the child and for 
the good of our educational system! 

We recognize that personal traits 
which make for success or failure 
in later life are acquired in child- 
hood. Through the child’s daily ex- 
perience at home and at school he 
is forming habitual methods of 
meeting pleasant and unpleasant sit- 
uations, of looking at things, of feel- 
ing about things. The teacher must 
be interested in the personal prob- 
lems of the individual child because 
these cannot be separated from his 
learning problems. 

The teacher, too, must give, seek 
and take criticism and must coop- 
erate with others rather than exhibit 
a single-minded purpose. It is then 
that good discipline will be achieved 
in the classroom and_ unethical 
practice will be eliminated from our 
schools. It is then that factors in 
the school for the good of the in- 
dividual pupil will be controlled to 
the end that he may contribute to 
the democratic society in which he 
lives and moves. 
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Citizens Help Choose 
Superintendent 


OW a fiscally dependent board 

of education in Syracuse, N.Y., 
discontinued the services of its super- 
intendent of schools and selected a 
new one reveals not only unusual re- 
sistance to popular pressures but also 
utilization of citizen interest at a 
high level. How the latter was ac- 
complished is a story of how citizen 
influence which at first was on the 
side of institutional conservatism 
later was in favor of courageous and 
forward-looking educational leader- 
ship. Here are pertinent facts. 

An administration unsatisfactory to 
the board was continued in office 
chiefly because of popular support for 
the superintendent. When finally 
the board became convinced of the 
absolute necessity for a change, its 
intention to obtain a new superin- 
tendent became known prematurely. 
Professional groups, being suspicious 
of dependent boards, immediately 
raised the cry of “politics.” 

As a consequence of the then exist- 
ing adverse attitude, the board found 
itself in a position where it had to 
proceed with action it believed to be 
desirable against general public feel- 
ing and professional condemnation. 
This action was also contrary to the 
wishes of the political boss, as was 
later publicly admitted by him. 


Citizens’ Committee Formed 


When official action: was tardily 
taken on the nonrenewal of the su- 
perintendent’s contract, some of the 
sounder citizen interest turned to the 
question of finding a suitable succes- 
sor. The idea of forming a citizens’ 
advisory committee to aid the board 
in its task seems to have arisen al- 
most simultaneously in the minds of 
the president of the board* and of a 
number of other individuals. 

The citizens’ committee was not 
thought of as a group which would 
in any sense supplant the board in 
its function of selecting a superin- 


*Board of education: F. Ware Clary, presi- 


dent; Mrs. Dora Mason, Mrs. H. H. Bristol, 
H. H. Theobald, Dr. C. L. Ripley, Abbott 
Mecch, Percy M. Hughes Jr. 
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tendent. The latter type of commit- 
tee is sometimes formed where con- 
ditions become intolerable and citi- 
zens lack confidence in the board. 
Neither condition obtained, however, 
in the Syracuse situation. 

The idea of citizen participation 
probably derived from the excellent 
example recently set by the New 
York Board of Regents in methods it 
used to select a commissioner of edu- 
cation and by the Syracuse University 
committee’s procedures in the selec- 
tion of a chancellor. Many knew 
that in both instances nonboard 
members assisted the officials. 


Civic Groups Represented 


Accordingly, the president of the 
board of education appointed a citi- 
zens’ advisory committee of 11 mem- 
bers. They were W. Walter Street, 
M.D., chairman; Mrs. Catherine Bar- 
rett, president of the Syracuse Teach- 
ers’ Association; Thomas Corcoran, 
director of the Regional War Man- 
power Commission; Mrs. George B. 
Cressey, chairman of the educational 
committee of the League of Women 
Voters; Harold Edwards, president 
of the Council of Social Agencies; 
Mrs. Charles B. Farnham, president 
of the Parent-Teacher Association; 
T. Aaron Levy, lawyer and law 
librarian; Mrs. Walter A. Papworth, 
vice president of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Lloyd Richard- 
son of the Mothers’ Clubs; F. Gor- 
don Smith, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Cloud 
Wampler, president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

The committee was asked “to can- 
vass throughout the entire country 
and to recommend names without 
arrangements as to preference . . . of 
superintendents and assistant super- 
intendents . . . who would be quali- 
fied to be superintendent of schools.” 
The board properly did not com- 
mit itself to appoint from the com- 


mittee’s list; yet the committee 
agreed to serve. 

The philosophy which dominated 
the committee’s work was stated as 
follows: 

“This city, envisioning a great fu- 
ture, deserves the best superintendent 
obtainable. 

“The quality of leadership neces- 
sary for a large public school system 
is as high as that needed for a great 
university or for a national business. 

“If the appointee were to serve 
twenty years, his salary would repre- 
sent an investment of upwards of 
$200,000 of public funds. 

“Public school teachers and princi- 
pals respond to inspiring leadership 
that elicits cooperation in a forward 
moving program. 

“None but the energetic, well- 
trained, discerning and experienced 
schoolman can inspire teachers to do 
their best, and only such an indi- 
vidual can know when, and the ex- 
tent to which, teachers give their 
best. 

“Changes resulting from the war 
and phenomenal technical advances 
will make necessary many important 
adaptations of the educational system. 

“As the future protection of our 
nation depends upon the ingenuity 
and inventive skill of our people, so 
does the future industrial and cul- 
tural life of our city depend upon 
educationally competent youth.” 


Procedures Defined 


The board appropriated adequate 
funds. The committee then appointed 
a professional educator as secretary, 
a subcommittee of five to make pre- 
liminary evaluations and a_ special 
visiting committee. All correspond- 
ence was conducted in the name of 
the chairman. Agenda were prepared 
in advance of all meetings. It was 
agreed that any member could sub- 
mit names for consideration from 
any source. Minutes of all meetings 
of the various committees were made 
available to all and information was 
expected to be kept in strictest confi- 
dence. The president of the board 
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met with the committee only when 
requested to do so but the contribu- 
tions he made proved such invita- 
tions to be a highly desirable step. 

A statement on educational con- 
ditions in Syracuse and a set of mini- 
mum qualifications were prepared. 
Fifty-seven heads of school systems, 
educational associations, foundations 
and deans of schools of education 
were then contacted, resulting in a 
list of 98 possible candidates. On re- 
ceipt of a name from any source, the 
statements of conditions and qualifi- 
cations were forwarded to the indi- 
vidual named, who was asked 
whether or not his name should be 
brought before the committee. 

Data submitted were briefly sum- 
marized and no name was dropped 
from the list except by vote, first of 
the subcommittee, then of the entire 
committee. 

No individual was to be given seri- 
ous consideration whose. credentials 
did not satisfy the minimum qualifi- 
cations. 

When the list had been reduced to 
four names, the committee sent its 
visiting committee to the candidates’ 
communities. One prospect with- 
drew his name. Three prospects were 
then recommended by the visiting 
committee to the committee as a 
whole and the latter, in turn, unani- 
mously recommended the three men 
to the board of education, indicating 
that any one of the three would 
represent an excellent appointment. 

Thereupon, the board invited each 
candidate to investigate the city. Fol- 
lowing these visits, a committee of 
the board visited the home communi- 
ties of two of the three. After re- 
ceiving the report of the board’s own 
visiting committee, Asst. Supt. David 
H. Patton of Toledo, Ohio, was 
elected by the board for a four year 
term. 

On receipt of a notice from the 
president of the board of the name 
of the superintendent-elect, one of the 
other candidates wrote to the citizens’ 
committee: 

“May I also offer a word of com- 
mendation upon the thoroughly pro- 
fessional manner in which the entire 
question was settled. It was a pleas- 
ure to have had an opportunity to 
meet the members of the board and 
the representatives of the citizens’ 
committee.” 

Syracusans are favorably impressed 
with the qualifications of their new 
superintendent and on the basis of 
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action already taken believe Mr. Pat- 
ton will be eminently successful. 
This success, if continued, will be 
justification of citizen participation, 


statesmanlike independence of a de- 
pendent board and the utilization 
of professionally approved proce- 
dures in administrative action. 





Handicapped Workers No Problem 


V. A. ZIMMER 


Director, Division of Labor Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 


HYSICALLY handicapped per- 

sons have encountered increas- 
ing difficulty in getting jobs because 
many employers visualize possible 
increased workmen’s compensation 
cost in the event of subsequent in- 
jury. Wounded servicemen have 
brought this problem forward. 

By and large, the discrimination 
against handicapped workers, par- 
ticularly in large organizations, has 
stemmed from three causes: 

1. Supersensitivity to the possibil- 
ity of workmen’s compensation 
savings, encouraged by overemphasis 
on experience rating refunds in un- 
derwriting practice and by the lib- 
erality of states in permitting em- 
ployers the privilege of self-insurance. 

2. The tendency of industrial 
physicians to dramatize the possibil- 
ity of activating latent diseases or 
extending disabilities through injury. 

3. The temptation to subordinate 
public interest to that of self-interest. 

This is a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish policy. In the long run the 
cost of not employing physically im- 
paired persons will be greater to in- 
dustry itself than any possible in- 
crease of workmen’s compensation 
costs resulting from the aggravation 
of existing disabilities. The money 
saved in workmen’s compensation 
cost through the development of ‘a 
favorable accident severity experience 
will be paid out with many more 
dollars in the form of taxes necessary 
to provide relief to persons who have 
an earning capacity. 

There are no reliable figures as to 
the number of physically impaired 
persons in the United States. There 
is no agreed upon definition of the 
term itself. The Kelley congressional 
report of December 1944 indicates 
an estimated 16,000,000 persons in 
the employable age group of 15 to 
64 years who have chronic disease or 
physical impairment. is probably 
represents the number who, under 


normal hiring policies, would be un- 
employable. 

However, under manpower short- 
age conditions, many managements 
have relaxed or abandoned their 
screening standards and more physi- 
cally impaired persons are employed 
today than at any time during the 
last twenty years. 

The results to date have disproved 
the notion that management faces 
heavy additional costs by employing 
physically substandard workers. Na- 
tional accident figures reveal a 
downward trend in accident severity 
during 1943-44. Studies by the New 
York University Center for Safety 
Education and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicate that the 
accident frequency among the handi- 
capped was lower than among others. 

Admittedly there are cases in 
which an existing major loss of a 
member, when followed by another 
such loss, would produce permanent 
total disability and, therefore, consti- 
tute a greater compensation risk. 

This eventuality has been recog- 
nized in 20 states wherein so-called 
“second injury funds” were created 
in order to assume the employers’ 
liability for the extra compensation 
cost involved. A few of these acts 
provide for fund liability only when 
the first injury is received in an in- 
dustrial accident. In those cases, in 
order to make the benefits applicable 
to disabled war veterans, amendment 
would be necessary. 

The experience of 20 years with 
this standard type of second injury 
fund reveals that present contribu- 
tions or sustained easements would 
be ample in a number of the states 
to cover veterans. In none would 
they need to be raised so as to justify 
a demand for federal or state subsidy. 

Aside from the easement offered 
by this tested type of second injury 
fund, industry faces no heavy risk 
in employing handicapped workers. 
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Basic Supplies—their quantities and cost 


CHARLES B. PIERCE 


Supervising Principal, New Salem Borough School District 
Belmont, Pa. 


OST educators and school 
board members agree that 
adequate instructional supplies are 
essential in carrying on the educa- 
tional process and are important in 
determining the efficiency of class- 
room teaching. 
There have been no definite an- 
swers, except in a relatively few 
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DESIRABLE LIST mitted in each school system to take 


TEACHERS’ DESK SUPPLIES care of these differences, 
———— a What will these supplies cost ? Ap- 


proximately $2 per pupil should be 
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‘nits of | Quantities Quantities | : : : : 
Items Measure | Annually | Annually | Grades structional supplies. This es 
pao 15 SI | | | based on the per pupil costs of the 
siege manila, large... .. : = = = Q combined critical and desirable stand- 
olders, filing....... 2 ‘ . ; 2 
Choseeeh tials a 9 | 5 All ard lists developed in this study. The 
Gummed seals box 4 6 1,2,3 1940-41 catalog prices of reputable 
ectograph ink bottle 1 2 All 
Hectograph pencils. each 3 5 All supply houses have been used to 
Hectograph carbon. pmo 11 15 All compute these costs. This amount 
i an blue-black — . re should not be adopted as a fixed cost. 
iucliage i . is ° 
Notebooks, loose leaf sack 1 2 All Various additions to this amount 
Pitch pipe each l 1 All based on local experience should be 
Shears, large each I 1 All included to take care of the costs of 
additional supplies needed by indi- 
CLASSROOM SUPPLIES vidual teachers. Market conditions 
| | at the time of purchase, the volume 
Chalk, yellow gross 1 | 1 All . a 
Library cards each 50 | 60 ee ak of business and the quality of mer- 
Money, toy box 6 | 10 | 123 chandise will tend to raise or lower 
Oak tag, 9 x 12 sheets 100 | 200 All the per pupil cost figure to some 
Oak tag, 24 x 36 sheets 10 15 All pate ed 8 
PUPILS’ SUPPLIES Lack of Uniformity Apparent 
y “PP 
7 | ee | Many other significant conclusions 
| Basic per aximum . 
Post | or Pat may be made from this study. There 
Units of | Quantities | Quantities | is a great lack of uniformity in the 
Bey Leonel AP ETS Measure Annually | Annually | Grades number of different types of supplies 
Blotters ond 3 9 4, 5, 6 and in the quantity allotments re- 
Book covers each Basic text All books All ceived in different buildings of the 
Spelling blanks each 1 1 3, 6 6 : 
Word builders : each ] l 1, 2 same school system and among dif- 


ferent school systems. 
ART SUPPLIES The general consistency of the re- 
spondents as to the types and quan- 


ia eats , 1 5.6 tities of supplies needed for an effec- 
Carving material. . . block 1 2. 4, 5, 6 tive educational program emphasizes 
Charcoal tks. 1% 1% +4 the possibilities of standardization. 
Charcoal erasers each 1 1 6 e ; 

Envelopes, 10 x 13 pear 1 1 All The reported average expenditure by 
“hw panna Soe pint , ps io teachers of $9.09 for the various 

aints, powder.... 3 poun / , 9, : 

Pencils, assorted colors ; box 1/3 1/3 6 grades and $27 for rural schools sub- 
Pens, lettering set 1/3 1/3 6 stantiates the fact that most teachers 





find it necessary to buy additional 
supplies not furnished by the school 
district. The respondents revealed 
that exhibits are of paramount value 
to teachers in getting ideas for new 
supplies. The availabilitv of catalogs 
for teachers is also indicated as an 
important factor in this regard. 

The lack of attention given to sup- 
plies in the. school program is due in 
part to the conventional beliefs and 
traditional attitudes of educators and 
laymen. Adoption of the suggested 
standard lists developed in this study 
will not be accomplished in a few 
days or years. 

School board members and _ the 
public will have to be educated to the 
importance of adequate supplies for 
an effective educational program. 
School administrators, teachers and 
Instructional and other supplies are kept in this modern supply houses must join in this pub- 
warehouse by the board of education at East Cleveland, Ohio. lic relations program, 
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Education and the Standard of Livin g 


A country’s standard of living is high when a people’s 





HAT is the effect of educa- 





skill in utilizing its natural resources is developed 


HAROLD F. CLARK 


Halfway around the world is an- 


tion upon the wealth and Professor in Charge of Educational Economics other country which also has many 


general economic welfare of a coun- 
try? More specifically: Does educa- 
tion increase the income of a nation? 

During the last twenty years I have 
spent a great deal of time visiting and 
studying various parts of the world, 
trying to find out why some are rich 
and some are poor. During this proc- 
ess I have studied more than 50 
countries. I have made certain dis- 
coveries which I shall summarize 
briefly. 

Some people would tell us that the 
physical resources of a country are 
what make it rich or poor. No one 
denies their importance. Their pos- 
session makes it easier for a country 
to become rich than if it had none. 
But do resources alone make a coun- 
try rich? 

Of all the countries in the world, I 
should be inclined to rate Colombia, 
South America, at the head of the list 
as far as resources are concerned. It 
has millions of acres of soil equal to 
any on earth; it has great mineral re- 
sources and timber in large quanti- 
ties. Enormous reserves of oil are in 
the ground. The climate in many 
sections of the country is superb; one 
might almost say it is eternal spring. 


Resources Great, Income Low 


Some of the lowest cost power to 
be found anywhere is available. Still, 
in general, the standard of living is 
not high; as a matter of fact, in many 
places, it is low. Detailed technical 
information is lacking in how to use 
the resources. Where that condition 
exists you will always find a country 
with low income. Colombia is tak- 
ing steps to correct this condition and 
just as fast as it succeeds in doing so, 
the national income will rise. 

I should like to take you to another 
section of the world in northwestern 
Europe, to a small country which is 
almost without resources, has no 
minerals and almost no forest land. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


It has an extremely short growing 
season. It has essentially no native 
sources of power. The land is almost 
without natural fertility. Surely, if 
we were to look for a low income 
any place on earth, it would be in 
this country. However, it has one of 
the highest incomes in the world. 

I should like to give you another 
picture. Mexico, our neighbor and 
good friend to the south, is a land of 
great resources and unlimited prom- 
ise. It has enormous resources of 
minerals, forests, oil and power. It 
has much good land. Irrigation, how- 
ever, is needed in some places and 
drainage in others. The country has 
an amazing range of climate. Many 
people say that Mexico City has the 
best climate of any large city on 
earth, and I can well agree. 


Technical Skill Lacking in Mexico 


Mexico has not yet developed the 
mass of its people to the point where 
they have the technical skill and tech- 
nic to capitalize adequately on these 
resources. It takes detailed technical 
knowledge on the part of the farm- 
ers in the high dry lands of Mexico 
to farm that land properly. This is 
still desperately lacking. The farmers 
in the low lands are equally short in 
the technical knowledge they should 
have. 

A spokesman at the Mexican Em- 
bassy in Washington told me recently 
that there are plans under way to 
add to the competence of the mass 
of the people. I have seen many evi- 
dences of this myself, in both the 
city and country districts. When the 
level of technical knowledge and 
skill is raised and extended, a great 
rise in the standard of living will 
take place. 





resources, the little country of New 
Zealand. It has good land, forests, 
power and a good climate. It has 
also what is, perhaps, the second 
highest technically trained agricul- 
tural population in the world. This 
high competence plus plentiful natu- 
ral resources has led to one of the 
highest standards of living known 
anywhere in the world. Some recent 
authorities have estimated it to be the 
highest. 

Not only does comparison between 
various countries of the world show 
that education and technical compe- 
tence largely determine living stand- 
ards, but studies here in the United 
States. support the same conclusions.* 
For setae years we have been carry- 
ing on experimental studies with the 
assistanee: of the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation in low-income communi- 
ties in the United States. These 
studies give strong support to the as- 
sumption that there is a sharp rise in 
the standard of living when the 
people know how to use their en- 
vironment more adequately. 


Resource Education Needed Here 


Some of our advisers tell us that 
the southern Appalachian Mountains 
have greater resources than has Swit- 
zerland. We are told that if the 
schools could show the people how 
to use these resources, they would 
have a higher income than obtains in 
Switzerland. This would be one of 
the highest incomes in the world. 

Everywhere many scheme’ are be- 
ing tried today to raise the standard 
of living for the mass of the people. 
When will it dawn on the leaders of 
mankind that education and techni- 
cal skill are the crucial factors in 
determining the level of income? 


*For a discussion of additional countries, 
see Clark, H. F.: Education Steps Up Living 
Standards, published by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL: 


ERNEST 0. MELBY 
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N MODERN educational thought 

the business of the school is edu- 
cation. But education of today is 
much broader than traditional teach- 
ing and includes many activities not 
ordinarily carried on in schools. It 
includes all activities of the com- 
munity that have to do with the 
growth and development of indi- 
viduals, young and old, and with 
the improvement of individual and 
social living. 

Contributions are made to educa- 
tion by many agencies, among the 
more important being the home, the 
church, the press, the radio, com- 
munity organizations, playgrounds, 
parks, business concerns and service 
clubs. Under modern conceptions of 
education it is impracticable to edu- 
cate children within the four walls 
of a school building alone. It is also 
impracticable to educate them with- 
out educating their parents and it is 
difficult to educate both children and 
parents in an undesirable commu- 
nity. Modern education thus re- 
quires an integrated conception of 
neighborhood, home and school. 


School Is More Than a Building 


To many people the word “school” 
still means a building, formal in 
architecture and limited in function. 
It connotes a room, a teacher, pupils, 
fixed desks and traditional equip- 
ment. It means an institution limited 
to the teaching of school subjects 
to children. 

A large number of existing school 
buildings are based upon this con- 
cept and are, accordingly, almost 
wholly unfitted for carrying out a 
modern educational program. We 
are concerned here with the develop- 
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ment of a modern concept of neigh- 
borhood education and the charac- 
teristics of the plant necessary to 
carry out such concept. 

By “school” I mean an institution 
and an organization designed to fa- 
cilitate neighborhood education. This 
school will not attempt to house or 
to carry on all the educational activi- 
ties of a community but only those 
which it can provide more efficiently 
than can be done by other agencies. 


Serves as Center for All Ages 


Although a large share of its space 
will be given over to the education 
of children, it will also serve as a 
headquarters for adult education. It 
will be the place where the various 
educational agencies of the commu- 
nity are marshaled and brought to 
bear upon the community’s educa- 
tional problems. It will be the com- 
munity’s educational nerve center. 

Let us now examine the modern 
conception of neighborhood educa- 
tion more closely. School has tradi- 
tionally been concerned with chil- 
dren and still is. The rearing of chil- 
dren is also the principal activity of 
the home. The home is an institu- 
tion designed to help children grow 
to maturity under conditions which 
facilitate their full development. The 
child, however, does not grow up in 
his home only. His life is affected 
also by his playmates, by the life of 
the school he attends, by his church, 
his newspapers, the radio, his sum- 
mer camp and other phases of his 
experience. Neighborhood education 
for children must, therefore, take 
into account all of these influences. 

The education of children, how- 
ever, is only a phase of the broader 


Home Base for Teaching Children 
Headquarters for Adult Education 


concept of neighborhood education 
for, while it is the business of the 
home to rear children and educate 
them in the process, the rearing of 
children is also a process of educa- 
tion for parents. Education must 
mean growth for parents as well as 
for children. Similarly, both chil- 
dren and the parents are affected by 
community life outside the home 
and the school. 

We now have a setting in which 
we can proceed to define the ideal 
neighborhood or community. It is 
a group of people living together in 
such manner as to promote the 
growth and development of all mem- 
bers, regardless of age. In the same 


«sense that a home is for the chil- 


dren, the neighborhood is for all 
who live in it. 


Education a Process of Living 


We can best visualize an educa- 
tional program for a neighborhood 
if we first examine the process by 
which education takes place. We 
learn by living—by living in the 
home, in the school and in the com- 
munity. Thus, the educational prob- 
lem is basically the problem of im- 
proving life, of discovering the kinds 
of living which bring about the 
greatest growth of the persons in- 
volved. 

Neighborhood life, however, has a 
certain organic nature which gives 
us a new conception of adult educa- 
tion. Often we have thought of 
adult education as a compensation 
for lack of educational opportunities 
in youth or as a means of saving 
democratic institutions by develop- 
ing an informed citizenry. It may 

(Continued on page 36) 
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DESIGNED for a FARMING COMMUNITY 


H 


MATH 





@ Tuis scHoot is located in a farming community. The agricultural department 
and shop are located adjacent to the experimental gardens. The cannery is made 
available to farmers as is the shop for aiding them with their mechanized farm 
implements. The latter is located adjacent to the 
vehicular entrance of the school property. 

The existing portion of the school plant consists 
of a gymnasium, which is being converted into an 
SEO me? auditorium, and two classrooms, which are to be 
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yi, used for dramatics and club rooms. 
“- STOR * ee e 
€ ox The plan provides facilities for a kindergarten, 
; oe an elementary school, a junior and senior high 
os y > J § 
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‘aoe school and facilities for adult education. 
The athletic field, gymnasium, auditorium and 
aye library are intended for community use. 
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and should do both of these things, 
but the chief reason for providing 
adult education lies in the fact that 
without it we cannot educate chil- 
dren effectively and we cannot attain 
the ideal of a neighborhood which 
constantly seeks the improvement of 
its life. 

The modern neighborhood educa- 
tional program is thoroughly 
grounded in the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy. It is based upon 
the conceptions of the worth and 
dignity of all human beings. It con- 
ceives of the good life as one which 
is good for all human beings. It is 
a life of plural goods which minis- 
ters to the many-sided nature of the 
human organism. This means that 
the program of the neighborhood 
school must include music, art, lit- 
erature, recreation and wholesome 
social living. 


School Improves Neighborhood 


The continuing life of the com- 
munity becomes one of the greatest 
sources of materials for a neighbor- 
hood school. Since the school seeks 
the constant improvement of the life 
of the neighborhood, it is doubly 
important that the people become 
aware of the nature of the com- 
munity and its needs. The neighbor- 
hood should constantly be studied as 
it is in terms of what it may become. 

Subjects for study will be found in 
neighborhood housing, improve- 
ments in streets and transportation, 
recreational facilities, ways of pre- 
venting crime and delinquency and 
of providing adequate educational 
facilities. The neighborhood educa- 
tional program thus seeks the con- 
stant growth and development of the 
community through the education 
not only of its children but also of 
its adult citizens. 

As for the general characteristics 
of the neighborhood educational 
plant, first, it must be safe and 
healthful. It should employ the best 
scientific knowledge concerning 
heating, lighting and _ ventilation. 
Under no circumstances should chil- 
dren be permitted to work in in- 
adequate light, undesirable tempera- 
tures or poor atmospheric conditions. 
The school should be built with due 
regard for accident prevention and 
should have proper stairways, floor 
surfaces, exits and fireproofing. 


Standards of sanitation should be 
high and all construction details and 
surfaces should facilitate cleaning. 
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Second, the plant should be edu- 
cationally efficient for serving the 
entire community. The auditorium 
should have exits for the public as 
well as for school children. Rooms 
should be provided for large and 
small public gatherings with facili- 
ties for the preparation and serving 
of food. Offices should be adequate 
in size and appropriate in appoint- 
ment for the receiving of visitors. 

Rooms should be provided for 
community use in such areas as art, 
music and home arts. Libraries and 
reading rooms should be adequate, 
beautiful and comfortable. Special 
rooms should be provided for the use 
of officers and workers in commu- 
nity agencies in the planning and 
conducting of their work in adult 
education. 

Finally, the plant should be beau- 
tiful in exterior and interior design, 
in decoration, furnishings and ap- 
pointments. Concepts of beauty and 
art can best be taught by example 
and by subtle suggestion. Each 
schoolroom should teach principles 
of design, color and beauty of. ar- 
rangement. Schoolroom furniture 
should be chosen for its beauty as 
well as its utility. Pictures should 
harmonize with the room, the fur- 
nishings and the decorations. There 
should be variety of color and de- 
sign, and variation from room to 
room in line with the educational 
purposes for which rooms are used. 


Beauty an Essential 


Beauty in the building and its in- 
terior should be matched by beauty 
of landscaping and care of school 
grounds. Landscaping is important 
not only for providing an esthetic 
setting for the school but also for 
bringing children into a closer con- 
tact with nature. The building and 
grounds together should exemplify 
beauty and good design in architec- 
ture and landscaping. 

The neighborhood school building 
should be designed to facilitate the 
education of total personalities. Since 
teachers need to do much individual 
work with children, each teacher 
should have an attractive and in- 
viting office. Each should have a 
general classroom and a workshop. 
This makes possible the conduct of 
varied activities simultaneously and 
lessens the danger of damage to 
schoolroom furnishings by construc- 
tion work, painting or other types of 
art. Provision should be made in the 










neighborhood school for the enjoy- 
ment of music. The auditorium 
should be acoustically treated and 
should have comfortable seats and 
proper control of lighting so as to 
favor the enjoyment of concerts. 
There should be a_well-insulated 
listening room with a good phono- 
graph and records and a large studio 
for the graphic arts, a shop for in- 
dustrial arts and adequate quarters 
for home arts. 

Provision must be made for both 
school and community health serv- 
ices. Adequate playground space, a 
usable gymnasium and quarters for 
the school nurse and school physi- 
cian are essential. 


Neighborhood School a Home Base 


Even with all the features and ad- 
vantages that have been pointed out, 
the neighborhood school will still 
not house anything like the entire 
educational program for the neigh- 
borhood or even all of the activities 
primarily designed for children. For 
education, to be effective, must be 
carried beyond the walls of the 
school building into the life of the 
community. It calls for frequent 
field trips and excursions, for the 
study of problems and materials in 
other community agencies and in 
other parts of the school district. 
The neighborhood school is essen- 
tially a home base where educa- 
tional programs are planned, di- 
rected and conducted. Broadly speak- 
ing, the entire city or school district, 
certainly the entire neighborhood, is 
a laboratory for all sorts of educa- 
tional activity. 

Since both the neighborhood and 
the school are in constant process of 
growth and change, the educational 
plant should be flexible in design 
and arrangement. Movable _parti- 
tions, dual purpose rooms and plans 
which permit additions are features 
to be carefully considered and pro- 
vided whenever possible. 

Practically all of the requisites for 
a good neighborhood school which 
have been mentioned apply to a 
school building regardless of whether 
it is an elaborate structure in a city 
neighborhood, a one teacher rural 
school or a large rural consolidated 
school. Regardless of size, the school 
should be a tool for the achievement 
of neighborhood education and 
should be an architectural expression 
of the best thought and feeling of its 
neighborhood. 
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N-K-8 PLAN FOR PORTLAND, OREGON 


@ Creston Scuoot, Portland, Ore., has a capacity of 450 pupils, 
from grades 1 to 8, with nursery school and kindergarten 
facilities. It is designed so that the kindergarten, nursery 
school, auditorium and gymnasium can be used by the public 
while the rest of the school is locked up. Directly west of the 
school is a city-operated playground, which explains the place- 
ment of the gymnasium. 

Each classroom has an activity section. The cafeteria can be 
used for band practice and has a small stage for orchestral 


=: Wolff and Phillips, Architect's 
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grouping. Locker and shower rooms, including 
a shower room for the general public, are di- 
rectly below the main gymnasium floor. The 
nursery unit is for adult education. 

The layout of the toilet facilities is believed 
to have considerable merit; toilets are located so 
as to eliminate hall traffic, congestion and super- 
vision and are easily accessible. 

The roof has an in-pitch since snow in this 
part of the country is not a worry. 

The heating system is divided into seven zones 
serving the classrooms, offices, cafeteria, audi- 
torium, gymnasium, nursery and kindergarten 
and community facilities sections. A split sys- 
tem utilizing wall-hung copper convectors for 
direct heating and a central fan system for 
supplying mechanical ventilation serves the 
classroom and the community facilities zones. 
The auditorium, gymnasium and cafeteria are 
heated by an individual blast heating system de- 
signed for continuous fan operation. The office 
section is heated with wall-hung copper convec- 
tors. Nursery and kindergarten sections are 
heated by hot water panels installed in the floor. 

Steam is supplied by a central stoker-fired 
boiler plant, generating steam at 5 pounds a 
square inch. The steam distribution system is 
installed in trenches under the floor and oper- 
ates as a vacuum return system. 

Convectors, blast heating and panel warming 
equipment are thermostatically controlled by a 
pneumatic temperature control system. 
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MODULAR CONSTRUCTION 
GIVES FLEXIBILITY 
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@ Ir Has been our policy to synthesize the community before we désign a school 
because we are not satisfied with fitting educational needs into the limits imposed 
by the average school building. 

The accompanying drawings are self-explanatory but the construction is achieved 
only through standardization of the 4 foot module. Each wing or unit is conceived 
as an open loft space; all windows, walls, end walls and interjor partitions are light 
and nonstructural. Floors and ceilings are covered with materials which run con- 
tinuously the length of the wing or unit to eliminate patching when partitions are 
moved. 

Exterior and interior partitions are in the form of standardized panels which are 
screwed in place and are changeable with window or door panels. The bilateral 
window arrangement ensures an even distribution of light in the classrooms without 
contrast glare and also permits the arrangement of offices along the corridor wall 
with an ample supply of light and ventilation. 

The heating for all units is accomplished with floor radiant heating with one or 
two small hot water units in each wing so that no matter where a partition is 
located the resulting room will have the correct amount of heat. 

The electric light fixtures form a regular grid pattern on the ceiling for the same 
reason. The typical classroom is equipped with one sink unit. Furniture is movable 
so that a teacher can arrange the storage units to meet the needs of a given activity 
for a given time. 
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OPEN PLANNING 
AT RHINEBECK 


© Open planning permits the penetration of light into 
the interior corridors. This has resulted in separating the 
principal units and giving each its appropriate size and 
orientation: main classroom block, gymnasium, auditorium 
and vocational wing. These masses are connected by one 
story elements serving appropriate functions related to the 
big masses to which they are adjacent. 

The board of education desired a separate auditorium 
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which could be used independently of the school 
for community functions. The cafeteria is so 
placed that it can be used with the auditorium 
or separately as a small unit for small gatherings 
or in connection with the gymnasium. 

By extending the second story slightly out be- 
yond the wall line of the first story, additional 
depth is obtained for accommodating high school 
lockers in the corridors of the high school portion 
of the building. 

The structure is of reenforced concrete. A 
second floor slab of reenforced concrete columns 
permits this type of design. There is a general 
avoidance of all show and wastefulness in the 
design of the building. 

Entrance to the school is from the two corners 
of the property served by highways. These en- 
trances are connected by a road which leads up- 
grade to the building. Large level areas are allo- 
cated to playing fields, with parking space between 
the major playing field and the portions of the 
building used for public functions, namely, the 
auditorium and the gymnasium. 
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Suggestion for a 


SALARY INCENTIVE 





Educators to receive addstional pay 


based on pupils’ measurable results 


ANY teachers do little more 
than maintain a semblance of 
order in their classrooms and succeed 
in keeping their pupils only partially 
occupied. They try to stay on con- 
genial terms with all and avoid 
difficulties, if possible, especially those 
difficulties which might arise if they 
attempted to make their pupils study. 
“Educators” of this type are moti- 
vated by two all-powerful forces: 
first, the pay check; second, the urge 
to get away from school. As one 
teacher put it, “There is the race for 
the pay check and the race for the 
front door.” This condition often 
becomes malignant when teachers 
are protected by tenure. 


Activities Overemphasized 


Too much emphasis is placed by 
many schools on winning athletic 
teams, on beautifully marching 
bands, on exquisitely staged dramatic 
presentations. Fond parents bulge 
with pride when they see their 
youngsters in the limelight; few rea- 
lize, however, that mental stagnation 
may be taking place in the children 
at the expense of energies expended 
in the more ostentatious activities. 

What has all this to do with educa- 
tors’ incentive salaries? Just this: an 
educator’s monetary compensation 
should be geared to the measurable 
results of his pupils or those who 
come under his supervision. In in- 
dustry, in the professions and in agri- 
culture individuals are rewarded ac- 
cording to the results they produce. 

To create an incentive for empha- 
sizing achievement in scholastic ac- 
tivities which can be measured ob- 
jectively, we would determine a 
success percentage for each school- 
man and apply it to half of his salary. 
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We would apply it to only half the 
salary because we assume that at least 
half of the pupils’ time is spent in 
activities in which progress can be 
measured. We “give” the other half 
of the salary for work done on those 
unmeasurable intangibles which his 
pupils may have acquired. 

To determine this success percent- 
age, we would record the percentage 
of pupils who attained normal 
growth during the course. Normal 
growth cannot be calculated exactly; 
however, with the aid of guidance 
personnel or administrative help, the 
expected growth of each pupil can be 
set down at the beginning of each 
course. Standardized tests usually 
supply data which could be useful 
in determining this expected growth. 


Considerations at Start of Course 


We would take into consideration 
the grade level of each pupil at the 
beginning of the course and also give 
weight to his L.Q., for, naturally, we 
would expect a youngster with an 
I.Q. above 100 to do better work 
than one whose I1.Q. is below 100. 
At the end of the course, appropriate 
standardized tests would be given to 
show the actual achievement.* 

From this information, the educa- 
tor’s success percentage would be ob- 
tained. This would be the percentage 
of pupils under each educator’s su- 
pervision who had reached or ex- 
ceeded the goal determined at the 
beginning of the course. We would 





*Dr. Arvil S. Barr of the University of Wis- 
consin has used regression equations in predict- 
ing pupil achievement. 


apply this success percentage right up 
the line to principals, supervisors and 
superintendents. 


Formula for Predicting Growth 


A tentative formula for predicting 
normal growth might be the follow- 
ing: BGL + 1.Q. + 10 =. PGL, 
with BGL representing the Begin- 
ning Grade Level and PGL, the 
Predicted Grade Level. 

The BGL is the grade level 
achieved at the beginning of the 
course as obtained from standardized 
tests given at that time and the PGL 
is the predicted grade level which 
we would expect the pupil to reach 
at the end of the course. The I.Q. 
divided by 10 is simply another way 
of saying that the average pupil, with 
an 1.Q. of 100, would add 10 points 
to his grade level during one year of 
instruction. For example, if a young- 
ster, whose I.Q. is 100, had a grade 
level of 5.4 in a subject at the begin- 
ning of a school year, then we would 
normally expect him to attain a 
grade level of 6.4 at the end of one 
year’s growth, an increase of 10 
points. [Each 10 points equals one 
grade level. | 

For pupils whose I.Q.’s are below 
100, we might expect less than a pro- 
portional increase during the year 
and, therefore, a slight adjustment in 
that direction might be used. For 
example, a child whose I.Q. is 90 
might be expected to improve by 
only 8 or 8.5 points. Experience will 
show what will be a fair expectation 
for subnormal I.Q.’s and similarly an 
additional improvement might be ex- 
pected of those having an I.Q. of 
more than 100. 

At the beginning of the course, we 
would first give the standardized 
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tests to determine the grade levels of 
pupils. Then we would apply our 
tentative “formula” to find out what 
would be the expected growth of 
each pupil; we would next tabulate 
these expected goals and -perhaps 
even let the pupil know what goal 
had been set for him. (Some schools 
award privileges to those who reach 
a predetermined level on their 
monthly grades.) 

Finally, at the end of the course, 
we would give the appropriate stand- 
ardized tests which would show the 
percentage of pupils who reached or 
exceeded the goals set for them. This 
percentage would be the educator's 
success percentage. For the first few 
years we might add 5 per cent to all 
success percentages on the assump- 
tion that the formula was still in the 
experimental stage and would be im- 
proved with experience. Obviously, 
we could not allow a success percent- 
age to exceed 100. 


Some schools, where definite salary 
increments are available, might wish 
to apply the success percentage only 
to the annual increase. 

All educators ought to be stimu- 
lated to a more cooperative effort and 
they should be willing to assist the 
classroom teacher to do a better job 
in teaching subject matter or in de- 
veloping the prescribed skills, as the 
case may be. And, even if some 
adjustments dictated by experience 
were found necessary in operating 
the plan, the prime objective would 
be brought into focus. That objective 
would be an increased and deter- 
mined effort on the part of the edu- 
cator to have his pupils produce 
results. 

In concentrating on results and in 
teaching pupils how to study so that 
they can obtain results, not only is 
the educator helping the pupils but 
also he is instrumental in determin- 
ing his own financial compensation. 





Opposes State Vocational Schools 
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HE wisdom and propriety of a 

state system of “area vocational 
schools” proposed for Colorado by 
the state board for vocational educa- 
tion are questioned by the Colorado 
Association of School Boards. 

The proposal makes such excessive 
demands on the state’s resources, 
when compared with state aid for 
the regular public schools, that op- 
position has been generated even 
among otherwise sympa- 
thetic to vocational education. 

The plan requires nine or more 
state vocational schools, available to 
any Colorado resident tuition free. 
Initial outlay for the plan is esti- 
mated at $800,000. Annual costs on 
the basis of 6000 students at $125 
each would be $750,000. The present 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
programs would be expanded to 
cost the state $206,000 a year to 
match federal funds. The annual 
current costs would, therefore, total 
about $950,000. Since good voca- 


tional schools perennially need new 


persons 
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equipment to keep up to date, there 
would have to be continuing appro- 
priations for capital outlay, bringing 
the annual costs to the state to well 
over $1,000,000. 

If one accepts the premise that 
specific vocational training is a le- 
gitimate public service, the plan out- 
lined above might have some merit, 
provided certain conditions were met. 

If the area schools would relieve 
the pressure for vocational education 
in local schools; if they were de- 
signed for junior college youths and 
adults; if they would specialize in 
certain fields so that duplication 
could be avoided, and if they would 
be integrated with the state public 
school system, then the proposal 
would be slightly less objectionable. 
There is no assurance that any of 
these conditions would be met; in 
fact, the contrary is to some degree 
contemplated. 

Disinterested friends of Colorado 
public education are much concerned 
about the competition for state funds 


which the proposal offers. Educa- 
tional groups and others have for 
years been working for increased 
state support and they see the 
chances for attaining it placed in 
great jeopardy anew. 

The state provides only about 
$2,000,000 (10 per cent) a year and 
ranks forty-second among the 48 
states. Included in aid figures, how- 
ever, is $800,000 a year derived from 
the permanent school fund which 
originated in federal land grants. 
Genuine state support is, therefore, 
only about $1,200,000, or 6 per cent. 
The proposal calls for almost this 
sum for vocational education alone. 

The school board association 
argues that Colorado should look 
first to the adequate support of its 
regular public school system before 
taking on new burdens. To thou- 
sands of Colorado youths high school 
opportunities are denied because of 
lack of provisions for tuition and 
transportation. Hundreds of school 
districts operate on shoestring fi- 
nances because of the state’s high 
dependence on local and county tax- 
ation for education. 


No More State Schools Needed 


Colorado already supports six state 
institutions of higher education. 
There are also six public junior col- 
leges. In a state with a population 
of only 1,200,000, it would seem to 
be folly to call for more state schools, 


‘particularly when present institutions 


are in need of more funds. No effort 
has been made by the vocational 
board to determine to what extent 
facilities in all these existing centers 
could be used. 

According to the plan of organiza- 
tion, the area schools would be under 
the supervision of the state voca- 
tional board. This board is respon- 
sible to the governor and the legis- 
lature and is separate from the ex 
officio state board of education and 
the state education department. There 
would be, therefore, a dual school 
system if the plan was adopted. 

At a time when the case for voca- 
tional training in schools is growing 
decreasingly defensible and in a state 
where the regular public schools and 
higher institutes sorely need more 
state support, the plan proposed ap- 
pears unwise and unjust. However, 
the pressure for its adoption is ter- 
rific, for the vocational lobby is well 
organized, it is vociferously articulate, 
it is well heeled with federal money. 
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Teaching the Language of Mathematics 


ROM almost every walk of life 

today, teachers hear that high 
school pupils do not know mathe- 
matics, that they “can’t even do plain 
arithmetic.” Educators are being told 
that they should get back to the three 
R’s, particularly ‘rithmetic. 

Since the English teachers are re- 
sponsible for the teaching of the first 
two R’s and the teachers of mathe- 
matics for the last one, it would seem 
advisable for them to work more 
closely together than they have in the 
past, particularly in dealing with the 
definition of words. 

It is certainly true that many pu- 
pils fail to understand some of the 
statements of problems in_ their 
mathematics textbooks and it is also 
true that they often fail to grasp the 
definitions of the terms necessary to 
a complete comprehension of mathe- 
matical subjects. 

Therefore, the purpose of | this 
article is to suggest a way of dealing 
with this problem which may be 
mutually helpful to teachers of 
mathematics and of English. To- 
gether they can use this method so 
that the pupils they have in common 
can receive training which will en- 
able them to deal with words to a 
greater degree of accuracy and arrive 
at a more complete mastery of the 
terms essential to an understanding 
of mathematics. 

If the teacher of mathematics at 
the start of each unit merely hands 
to the English teacher a list of the 
key terms with their proper defini- 
tions, then the English teacher can 
see to it that these are learned by 
employing the following technics. 


How Teachers Can Cooperate 


At the outset the English teacher 
must have each pupil keep a note- 
book, a section of which should be 
devoted to defining words. It should 
be stressed that this will help him 
not only in English but in his other 
subjects as well, particularly in his 
study of mathematics. 
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Instructors.in English and mathematics, working w- 
gether, can take much of the puzzle out of mathematics 
and at the same time can build up pupils’ vocabularies 


A good way of introducing the 
method of defining would be to say 
that it is simply the process of ex- 
plaining the way from one word to 
another, like giving directions of how 
to go from one place to another, and 
that in mathematics, the statements 
consist of explanations or definitions 
of the routes to be followed in solv- 
ing various kinds of problems; in 
short, finding the unknown, arriving 
at an answer by reasoning from the 
known to the unknown. Thus, what 
everybody agrees is the sign or sym- 
bol for “one” is—and here the teacher 
can point to the number “1” on the 
board. 


Practice in Defining Terms 


In mathematics it is important to 
keep the meaning or definition of 
every symbol in mind when you 
work out a problem, particularly 
when you read the words that state 
the problem. Here, the English 
teacher might take the word which 
is the title of the particular course in 
mathematics, let us say, “algebra,” 
“geometry” or “commercial arith- 
metic,” and put it on the board, ask- 
ing for definitions. Then the defini- 
tion for the word handed in by the 
mathematics teacher could be pre- 
sented, after which the pupils could 
be asked to use the word in sentences 
to see in how many different senses 
of meaning it may be used. In most 
cases there will not be many, so the 
English teacher can draw from the 
list of terms and their definitions 
those which the mathematics teacher 
has handed in previously. 

Suppose the following were some 
that had been included: base, solu- 
tion, operation, radical, variation, 
inverse, function, product, ratio, in- 
teger, parallel, consecutive. The pu- 


pils could take the first one, “base,” 
and attempt to use it in as many 
different senses as possible and, 
hence, arrive at examples similar to 
the following which, if approved, 
could be copied into their notebooks. 


I—Base 

1. The ball player reached first 
base safely. (a stuffed bag that has 
been placed in a certain place as a 
goal to be reached by a player accord- 
ing to certain rules) 

2. The United States has estab- 
lished a naval dase at an undisclosed 
point in the Pacific. (a station or for- 
tification which is of strategic impor- 
tance where ships, planes and sup- 
plies are located for military pur- 
poses ) 

3. He will dase his talk on this 
historical fact. (to establish or predi- 
cate; in this case, build on documen- 
tary evidence) 

4. The base of the detective’s op- 
eration was Boston. (the headquar- 
ters or central point) 

5. John could never do anything 
so base. (a mean, vile or evil action) 

6. The dase of the pyramid covers 
a large area. (bottom or foundation 
upon which a structure rests or is 
erected ) 

M. 7. In “2 to the fifth power,” 2 is 
called the dase. (the number from 
which, as a definite starting point, a 
system of numeration proceeds) 

After these, and any other ex- 
amples that are acceptable, have been 
copied in the notebooks, it can be 
pointed out that the example marked 
with an “M” is the definition that 
will be accepted in the mathematics 
classroom. 

When the pupils have become 
adept at exploring terms in this man- 
ner, the following variety of exer- 
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cises can be used in making even 
more precise distinctions: 


ll—Explain the difference between 
the same words, or word, in these 
pairs of sentences. 
1. The doctor performed a simple 
operation. 


2. The student performed the sim- 
ple operation of multiplication. 


1. He is the exponent of his party. 
2. Let “2” be the exponent of “a 


1. The chemist claimed that it was 
a new solution that had been put 
on drug counter sale only recently. 





Ohio’s Educational Objectives 


HE following educational ob- 

jectives for the public schools of 
Ohio were developed by the Miami 
Workshop held at Miami University 
in 1944. 

1. The schools believe it is their 
job to help young people understand 
what the democratic way of life in 
America means, to believe in it and 
to act democratically in their rela- 
tionships with others. It is their job 
to stimulate young people to develop 
in themselves attitudes of tolerance 
toward the limitations, opinions and 
hopes of others to an extent consistent 
with the preservation and develop- 
ment of the democratic way of life. 

2. The schools believe it is their 
job to help young people see their 
physical and social worlds and the 
many aspects of living in them and to 
realize the richness of opportunities 
that are provided for each pupil’s 
own life. 

3. The schools believe it is their 
job to stimulate young people to de- 
sire to perform well some portion of 
the work of the world and to help 
them acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge and skills. 

4. The schools believe it is their 
job to help young people develop 
skills, such as those of performing 
mathematical operations, reading 
and writing, speaking, listening and 
seeing. 

5. The schools believe it is their 
job to help young people understand 
and use valid methods of thought in 
defining and solving the problems 
they encounter. 

6. The schools believe it is their 
job to help young people develop to 
the fullest possible degree their own 
physical, spiritual, mental, social and 
emotional potentialities. 

The purpose of every subject 
taught in the schools should be, to 
some degree, determined by these 
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general objectives and every activity 
should be evaluated with reference 
to the contribution it makes to the 
attainment of these objectives. 

It is the function of the schools 

provide leadership and _ facilities 
for the education of young people 
and also for adults, when this can 
be done without interfering with 
the education of youth. 

In Ohio the best educational think- 
ing is unwilling for the schools to 
accept responsibility for nursery 
school children unless this activity is 
intimately associated with, and can 
be used as a laboratory for, parental 
education in child care. 

Schoolmen of Ohio are strongly 
opposed to the establishment and 
operation of federal or state educa- 
tional enterprises separate from, and 
in competition with, our established 
system of public schools and higher 
institutions. Financial and legal 
provision should be made to serve 
these needs through adaptation and 
extension of our present school sys- 
tem. 

In view of past, current and easily 
predictable social trends, leading 
schoolmen of Ohio believe that legal 
and popular conceptions of the public 
school’s responsibility for the educa- 
tion of young people should be ex- 
tended downward to include at least 
one year of prekindergarten in asso- 
ciation with programs of parental 
education and upward through the 
fourteenth grade with special pro- 
vision for types of adult education 
that will reenforce and strengthen 
the school’s program of education for 
young people. 

Included in such special provision 
for adult education should be ample 
and varied authorization for public 
education and reeducation of those 
who need such training in order to 
readjust to a peace-time economy. 


2. The professor of mathematics 
said that he had found a new solu- 
tion to the problem. 


I1I—Point out the differences between 
these expressions. 
1. Base, root, radical. 
2. A social function, a mathemati- 
cal function, an organ’s function. 
; ms 
3. The variation of people, the 
variation of things, the variation of 


numbers. 


IV—Explain the difference between 
sentence | and 2. 

1. He worked out his problem. 
2. He found the value of the letter 
x” in the equation. 


“ 


1. It is one of the numbers that 
go to make up a total product. 
2. It is a product. 


1. A gunner at G can see aiming 
point, P, but cannot see target, T; 
the distance between G and P is 3820 
yards, while the distance between P 
and T is vio yards and the angle at 
P x 133° 5 

“Direnty opposite” and “at the 
nities end of” are two different 
relationships; as, for instance, oppo- 
site sides of a room are not the same 
kind of opposition as the opposite 
ends of a rug. 


V—Tell as accurately and fully as 
possible what the explanation or 
story is behind each of these ex- 
pressions. 

- 1. Check (state fully what this can 

mean). 

2. Square root (exactly what is 
involved here? ). 

3. He took it to the “nth” power 
(just how would he have to do 
this? ). 

Whenever a pupil’s definition is 
not clear, he should be encouraged 
to present illustrations. Pictures, 
drawings and diagrams as illustra- 
tions will function most profitably 
in definition. Here, the mathematics 
teacher can act as the final judge in 
the matter. 

Pupils also can be started on writ- 
ten or oral reports for their mathe- 
matics class by using the exercise of 
telling what is behind a certain ex- 
pression. No doubt the terms “in- 
finity,” “relativity” or “the fourth 
dimension” would prove fruitful. At 
any rate teachers of English and of 
mathematics can serve their pupils 
well in using this scheme as a way 
of training them in the three funda- 
mental R’s. 
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Salvaging 


The Little Red Schoolhouse Teacher 


N THE year 1909, when Village 
School District No. 2 in St. Louis 
County, Missouri, changed its name 
to Normandy Consolidated District, 
one desirable feature of the vanish- 
ing little red schoolhouse was lost— 
the teacher who knew her pupils. 
The significance of that loss was not 
fully appreciated for almost a quar- 
ter of a century. During the last six 
years, however, Supt. Fred B. Miller 
and his elementary school staff have 
tried, insofar as possible, to reproduce 
that teacher in a modern setting. 
They are enthusiastic about the 
outcome of their venture. They feel 
that they have been successful in 
creating in the complex environment 
of large schools the spirit of under- 
standing and the concern for the 
individual child that prevailed in the 
simple environment of the little red 
schoolhouse. With modern methods 
and personnel at their disposal, they 
believe they have outstripped the 
achievements of the little school. 


Wanted to Abolish Grades 


The purpose of the Normandy in- 
novators was to put an end to the 
worship of time and grade divisions 
and to consider the child’s progress 
as a process of continuous growth. 
To this end, through a plan of rota- 
tion of teachers, each teacher kept 
her group for three years. The first, 
second and third grades remained 
with the same teacher, as did the 
fourth, fifth and sixth. 

There were 90 pupils in each of 
the first grades that participated in 
the six year experiment. After read- 
ing readiness tests, one third of them 
were classified as potentially slow 
readers and placed in one group. 
The others were divided into two 
heterogeneous sections. With three 
rooms for each grade, considerable 
flexibility of grouping was possible 
and pupils who had_ personality 
clashes with teachers were moved to 
other groups. 

Since reading is the main academic 
concern of the elementary grades and 
the key to later scholastic success, 
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She had much to recommend her. She knew her pupils well—each 


child as an individual. The six year experiment described in this ar- 


ticle was based on the belief that a child’s progress is a process of 


continuous growth, that arbitrary grade divisions are wrong and that a 


rotation of teachers in the elementary grades, with each teacher keep- 


ing her group for three years, has many advantages over the old system 


of changing teachers once a year. It has worked out satisfactorily. 


MARY HOLBROOK STILL 
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improvement of reading achievement 
was the teachers’ chief aim. Because 
reading is in reality picture interpre- 
tation, a child’s skill in reading de- 
pends on his ability to discriminate 
between pictures. 

The Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test published by the World 
Book Company, the one given to the 
Normandy children, consists largely 
of pictures, which the child matches 
one against the other, and geometric 
forms, which he tries to reproduce. 
He must also select the pictures that 
illustrate the endings of stories read 
to him, such as this one: The day 
was cloudy and it began to rain. 
Where would you go when it rains? 
The degree of skill with which the 
child performs these tasks indicates 
his measure of readiness to under- 
take reading. 


Precautions Taken Against Error 


If a child has no perception for the 
pictures and forms, he cannot be 
taught by the rapid word-recognition 
method. He must learn by a slower 
process, similar to the old-fashioned 
alphabet-to-syllable-to-word system. 
Because children without such per- 
ception are said to be rare and be- 
cause the test is not infallible, every 
precaution against error was taken. 

If a Normandy child made no 
score, he was referred to a school 
nurse who examined him for possi- 
ble vision or hearing defects. If she 
found none, he was given a mental 


test. If his mentality was normal, 
he was sent to the child guidance 
clinic at Washington University for 
diagnosis and recommendations for 
teaching procedure. If his LQ. was 
below 70, he was transferred to a 
special school. 


Pupils Catch Up 


In the Normandy experiment there 
were no failures among those re- 
tained in the regular school groups. 
The group of retarded readers by 
the end of the second year reached 
the middle of what is traditionally 
called the second grade. Remaining 
with the same teacher through the 
third year, most of them caught up 
with or surpassed the normal readers 
and were able to proceed with fourth 
grade work. 

The reading director, Mrs. Ursula 
Kern, accounts for their catching up 
as follows: As part of educators’ wor- 
ship of time, children enter the first 
grade legally at the chronological age 
of 6 but all children are not 6 years 
old mentally at their sixth birthday. 
Because of their immaturity it takes 
some of them perhaps a half year to 
find out what school is about; or 
children may be retarded because 
they are physically below par or find 
starting school an emotional hurdle 
too high for them. With special 
attention in a slow-moving group, 
where reading readiness is promoted 
constantly, the retarded child even- 
tually catches up, nearly always by 
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che end of the third year in school. 

Mrs. Kern sees in the rotation-of- 
teacher idea the advantage that the 
teacher doesn’t have to find out every 
year where the children are; she 
knows. No time is wasted in diag- 
nostic reviewing. 

As the six year cycle ended, there- 
fore, Mrs. Kern was convinced of 
the merits of the rotation of teachers. 
The administrators were encouraged 
and the participating teachers were 
enthusiastic for they could see the 
fruits of their efforts. Because so 
many factors enter into the compari- 
son of achievement among groups, 
Mr. Miller and Mrs. Kern hesitate 
to claim that the rotation of teachers 
has been solely responsible for the 
high level of accomplishment of 
those first classes to complete the 
cycle. They have objective evidence, 
however, to show that as a group 
those pupils reached a higher level 
than previous classes have attained 
in reading and in the ranking classi- 
fication for junior high school. 


Arithmetic Comparisons Difficult 
Although the teachers, reading di- 


rector and administrators watched 
the whole picture unfold, they were 
unable to determine whether the 
achievement in arithmetic was also 
stepped up. There has been a gen- 
eral tendency in elementary educa- 
tion to scale back number work on 


the assumption that too much was 
pushed into the fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades. While the third grade 
formerly ended with the 8 and 9 
tables, it now finishes with the 5 
table. Because Normandy teachers 
are conforming with the new prac- 
tice, comparisons in arithmetic were 
impossible. In the fifth and sixth 
grades, where general language 
usage is stressed, notable improve- 
ment was discerned. 


Freedom From Time Hurdles Helps 


Freeing teachers from the slavery 
to false and impossible time hurdles 
was conducive to improved achieve- 
ment. By the end of the first year 
a teacher has barely learned the 
strengths and weaknesses of her 
youngsters and can only then ap- 
praise their achievements. She may 
have pupils who have reached only 
one half or three fourths of the ex- 
pected reading level for the tradi- 
tional first grade. If the teacher 
changes, in all likelihood, the new 
teacher will demand a full year’s 
achievement as a starting point. 
From that day on the retarded read- 
ers have difficulty, the gap widens 
until they become frustrated and 
reading progress halts completely. 
They may come even to dislike read- 
ing. 

Such failure did not occur when 
the teacher remained with the same 





A Boost for the 6-4-4 Plan 


ARGER city school systems must 

adopt the 6-44 plan, with or 
without a bachelor’s degree at the 
end, in order to prevent postwar 
over-enrollment in universities, ac- 
cording to Paul B. Diederich, assist- 
ant professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, writing in 
that university’s educational journal 
for March. 

“If existing colleges cannot meet 
the situation—and no one pretends 
they can—then the larger city school 
systems will have to. The situation 
is made to order for them to do 
what they have long wanted to do 
anyway. 

“Until new buildings can be built, 
the easiest way to take care of an 
influx of students beyond Grade 12 
will be to turn the present senior 
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high schools into four year colleges 
beginning with Grade 11. 

“Already the University of Chicago 
has cast a powerful stone at the 
present structure of the liberal arts 
college by granting the bachelor’s de- 
gree at the end of the usual sopho- 
more year and by adding the last 
two years of the usual high school to 
its college program. 

“If the Chicago plan does not be- 
come universal, it will at least be 
tried in enough places to have a pow- 
erful influence on the development 
of .the secondary school program.” 

College enrollment after the war 
will be doubled by the veterans re- 
turning to school and by boys re- 
turning to school from jobs that will 
no longer be open to them, in Doc- 
tor Diederich’s opinion. 


group of pupils. She viewed the 
child’s progress as a continuous 
growth; every child learned at his 
optimum rate and none failed. Learn- 
ing became a steady, uninterrupted 
process in which the children ad- 
vanced without time-wasting annual 
or semiannual readjustments. 
Anticipating the possibility of un- 
avoidable teacher turnover, which 
has occurred during the war period, 
the Normandy planners included in 
the experiment the keeping of indi- 
vidual records of each pupil’s achieve- 
ment. The new teacher then knew 
which books each child had read, 
the quality of his performance on 
each and his reading ability. 
Although the rotation of teachers 
is reminiscent of the little red school- 
house system with its one teacher 
throughout the years, the Normandy 
district innovators assert that the 
plan is no part of a reactionary move- 
ment in education, of which Dean 
William F. Russell of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College sees evi- 
dence and for which he detects a 
warm welcome by the American 
public and press. It has nothing to 
do with reversion to medievalism, 
the hundred best books, the three 
R’s or the “McGuffey Readers.” 


Methods Are Streamlined 


The little red schoolhouse teacher 
is there in spirit. To her each child 
is an individual whom she comes to 
know and understand and to whose 
néeds she becomes sensitive and re- 
sponsive. Her methods, however, 
are streamlined with time-saving de- 
vices and guarded with safety meas- 
ures that speed the child’s progress, 
enrich his experience, assure success. 

The Normandy educators have lit- 
tle doubt but that their system will 
be adopted rather widely in the im- 
mediate years to come. New York 
City schools have laid out a long- 
term plan for rotation of teachers in 
three year cycles for all elementary 
pupils, following an extensive experi- 
ment in 85 schools. Progressive sub- 
urban schools in the Chicago area are 
doing likewise. 

At a recent University of Chicago 
reading conference, such a plan was 
considered desirable; in fact, it was 
the one thing the educators talked 
about. Superintendent Miller created 
a stir at the meeting when he was 
able to report the full bloom in his 
schools of what is budding else- 
where throughout the country. 
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ce ILL, how is it that you get 

home from school so much 
earlier this year?” asked Mr. Average 
Parent of his son the second week 
of school. 

“Oh, they have a new system 
worked out, Dad. Saves a lot of time 
nights getting the buses loaded. 
They appointed a monitor for each 
bus and he heads the line-up in the 
gymnasium for each load so that we 
all pass out and get directly on our 
buses. We form our line so that the 
kids who get off last are the first 
to get on and they take the back 
seats. I do kind of miss shovin’ 
around to get a good seat in back 
but we sure load in a hurry. Every- 
body has a certain seat all the time. 
The bus driver has a card pocket 
chart, as he calls it, and he knows 
when anyone is missing. It works, 
too. 


Line-Up Is Orderly 


Principal Jones thought up this 
idea and presented it to bus drivers 
and teachers in the meetings he held 
before school started. He had the 
right to be proud of the plan. A 
teacher was put in charge of each 
bus line and a boy and a girl were 
appointed to head the line and lead 
it onto the bus. Each teacher had a 
copy of the bus seating chart and 
knew when any pupil was not in the 
line. 

Several times the previous year 
pupils had been detained or loitered 
in the school, missed their bus and 
the janitor or some teacher had to 
make a long drive to take them 
home. Gas was too hard to get to 
do this now and the resulting line-up 
system completely solved the prob- 
lem. 

The first day of school senior 
pupils living in town met each bus as 
it arrived and before the pupils were 
let off each one was checked to make 
sure that he knew his bus number. 
This prevented confusion in loading 
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Orderly line-ups, assigned seats and 


pupil monitors help reduce confusion 


buses when school was over and 
made sure that each pupil rode home 
on the same bus he came on. 

Parents with small children had 
been notified through the news- 
papers and in a memorandum left by 
the census takers to attach a slip to 
each child giving his name, age and 
location of home. 


Older Pupils Assist Beginners 


The senior pupils then wrote the 
bus number on each slip the first 
morning of school before the younger 
ones were let off their buses. A 
senior pupil then conducted the tiny 
tots and the new pupils to their 
proper rooms and gave them over 
into the teacher’s charge. From these 
slips the teacher obtained each child’s 
correct name and other information. 
This helped her in making up the 
first day’s attendance record and 
provided her with a means of iden- 
tification for those who lost their 
pinned-on slips. 

The first night the same senior 
pupils helped get their small charges 
in the correct bus line and the old 
confusion with the frequently missed 
bus was thus avoided. The entire 
school was enthusiastic over the plan, 
time was saved and the bus drivers 
were relieved of worry over where 
to leave certain pupils. 

The appointed monitors carried on 
their jobs after leading their respec- 
tive lines onto the bus, helped to 
preserve order, aided in loading and 
unloading pupils at their homes, 
helped pupils cross the highway un- 
der direction of the driver and order 
was brought out of chaos. The 
teachers found that they were able 
to make up their attendance lists and 
enter the correctly spelled names in 
their permanent registers of pupils 


much easier and earlier than in pre- 
vious years. 

With his card pocket system the 
bus driver learned the names and 
location of his pupils faster and each 
morning was able to make a report, 
passed by the monitor to the attend- 
ance officer in school, of any pupil 
missing the bus. In this way a 
quicker check of absentees was pos- 
sible, so that an-early telephone call 
or home visit could be made to estab- 
lish cases of truancy. Pupils realiz- 
ing that they were being checked on 
carefully hesitated before staying out 
of school. 

Several drivers developed a bus 
load organization similar to the 
school’s ho mer oom organization. 
Monitors were at first appointed by 
the principal, then by the bus driver 
and finally by vote of the pupils on 
the bus. The traditional “bad boy,” 
given monitoring responsibility, was 
too busy and filled with too much 
importance to do any “cutting up.” 
Besides, wasn’t he in charge of the 
bus load for that week? 


Monitors Rewarded 


At the end of the year drivers gave 
prizes for the best boy and girl moni- 
toring team and one driver was pre- 
sented with a gift that must have 
used up a major share of his load’s 
respective allowances for a long time 
to come. 

Regimentation, marching lines and 
military formations in school passing 
do not meet with favor in many 
quarters. However, the plan used by 
Principal Jones has been a time- 
saver. It has built up school morale 
and has eased the burden in bus 
loading and discipline. There has 
yet to be a protest from any parent 
over a child’s earlier home arrival. 
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SCHOOL POLICIES ... How can we obtain 
public cooperation in helping to shape them? 


UBLIC education is faced with 

a challenge and a promise. It is 
challenged to adapt itself to chang- 
ing needs and conditions which have 
been greatly intensified by the war. 
Should this challenge be met success- 
fully, public education promises to 
be of growing importance in the 
structure of democracy. 

It can be met successfully, how- 
ever, only with continually: increas- 
ing participation on the part of the 
public in the development of the 
policies necessary for the favorable 
adaptation of education to modern 
conditions. 


Public Must Get Feel of Schools 


Structurally, our schools are public 
and much of the goodness in public 
education has its roots in the active 
interest which informed laymen have 
taken in it in the past. But there 
must be a recognition of mutual re- 
sponsibilities, to a degree not now ex- 
isting, by the public and by the edu- 
cational leaders of the future. Our 
great system of public roads and 
highways grew only as an increasing 
number of people took an active in- 
terest in it by driving automobiles. 
Likewise, our public education can 
grow and adapt itself most advan- 
tageously only as more people get the 
feel of it by participating in shaping 
its growth. 

Increased participation by the pub- 
lic cannot come overnight, nor can it 
be obtained by any magic formula. 
As is the case with many democratic 
procedures, the rate of increase may 
be slow and the growth may, at 
times, seem ill-directed. Despite this, 
the public cannot afford to eschew its 
responsibility to education any more 


than parents can afford to neglect. 


their children. 

On the other hand, the education- 
ist can supply the layman with the 
opportunity and the means for be- 
coming acquainted with educational 
problems. Participation must be by 
informed laymen whose concept of 
education is dynamic, not static. The 
purpose of this article is to point out 
the most promising means of increas- 
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ing informed public participation in 
educational affairs. 

One such means is found in adult 
education. Here is a growing move- 
ment which has an unlimited future. 
A philosophy for adult education is 
well stated in a recent survey’: 

“Public schools are the institutions 
provided by government to carry on 
education. The American democratic 
philosophy of government has estab- 
lished the principle that an equal op- 
portunity for education should be 
provided for all children at public 
expense. When public schools accept 
responsibility for the education of 
some adults, the same principle be- 
comes extended so that it is logical 
and reasonable to assume that the 
public schools are responsible for the 
education of all adults in the com- 
munity. The school of tomorrow 
will consider every person living 
within its reach a potential client of 
education.” 


Michigan Has Experimental Program 


As if translating this thought into 
action, the state of Michigan recently 
appropriated $250,000 to establish an 
experimental state program of adult 
education.” 

Adult education can do much to 
acquaint citizens of voting age with 
the problems of educating younger 
citizens. Adults themselves are faced 
with problems which are different 
from those of their children. One of 
the most vital is that of obtaining the 
best education possible for their 
children. 

Adult education can perform two 
vital services in bringing about pub- 
lic participation in educational affairs. 
It can make many people aware of 

‘Forward to the Fundamentals in Educa- 
tion, the Public Schools of Hartford, Conn. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1937, p. 199. 

"Senate Bill 22, State of Michigan. Appro- 


priation is for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1945. 


the importance of focusing attention 
upon education. It can increase the 
number of informed laymen by pre- 
senting opportunities to study and 
discuss current problems and meth- 
ods in education. 

The range of problems vitally im- 
portant to parents and to all adults 
extends from good school buildings 
to federal support of education; from 
business affairs and financial support 
to the best practices and philosophy 
of the teaching-learning process. 
Adult education is limited, however, 
to cities and towns sufficiently large 
to support this form of education. 


Cooperative Survey Gets Interest 


A second means of increasing both 
the participation of laymen in de- 
veloping educational policy and the 
knowledge which they bring to it is 
the cooperative survey. This means 
is complementary to the first, since it 
lends itself well to smaller communi- 
ties and rural areas but is less prac- 
ticable in large cities. 

The importance of this type of sur- 
vey lies in the active participation in 
the study of schools by laymen, as 
well as by school people and pupils, 
under the guidance of experts. It is 
this guided participation which dif- 
ferentiates the cooperative survey 
from the more conventional type of 
survey conducted solely by experts. 
A cooperative survey was recently 
conducted for the schools of Barring- 
ton, R. I., a town of about 6000 pop- 
ulation. The survey report® states its 
case clearly: 

“The growth of sound and vigor- 
ous public policy in education is a 
continuous challenge to local, state 
and federal government. ... But such 
public policy does not simply grow 
of its own accord. It has to be first 
developed and then executed. The 
only sound way of this development, 
even if slow, is to proceed toward the 
getting of this citizenship-producing 


8Schools of the People, a Report of the 
Cooperative Survey of the School System of 
Barrington, R. I., conducted by the center of 
research and service in educational adminis- 
tration, Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, 1943, p. 14. 
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core of public policy in education by 
the active participation of citizens, 
both lay and professional. Only thus 
will the schools belong to the people 
for good and for all. . . . This is the 
conceptual basis of the Barrington 
Survey.” 

Because of the newness of this type 
of survey and its appropriateness to 
this discussion, a brief description of 
its method is pertinent. Much of the 
work of the survey was done by 10 
committees, varying in membership 
from 10 to 15 persons. Each commit- 
tee was composed of teachers, laymen 
and pupils. The services of 10 pro- 
fessional educators were made avail- 
able by the state department of edu- 
cation and three special field experts 
served as consultants. School com- 
mittee members were among the sur- 
vey personnel. The general guidance 
and direction of the survey came 
from the superintendent of schools 
and two experts in educational ad- 
ministration. Lay membership on 
the survey totaled 50. 


Public and Educators Together 


The importance of this type of 
undertaking in obtaining increased 
public participation is apparent. A 
considerable number of lay people 
devoted much time and thought to a 
study of the education of their chil- 
dren and to the direction it should 
take in the future. These people were 
working shoulder to: shoulder with 
educators able to supply technical in- 
formation and philosophical concepts 
vital to any thoughtful consideration 
of education. 

Active participation was there, as 
well as the means of educating those 
participating, and who can say that 
the benefits of such an undertaking 
are limited to Barrington? The co- 
operative survey, no less than adult 
education, gives promise of future 
growth and, in that growth, of in- 
creasing participation by informed 
laymen in the development of public 
policies relating to education. 

A third means of obtaining in- 
creasing lay participation is unlike 
the other two described. The war’s 
impact upon education will be far 
from over at the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has estimated* that 1,627,000 


men now in military service will take 





“Proposals for Public Education in Postwar 
America, Research Bulietin, April 1944, pub- 
lished by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, table 3, p. 72. 
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full-time school or college training 
when the war is over, if it is avail- 
able at public expense. If civilian 
workers are included the estimated 
number desiring to obtain further 
education rises to 2,814,000. The as- 
sociation estimates that the cost of 
tuition and supplies for these men 
would be $979,800,000 and that total 
maintenance and training costs 


would exceed $3,000,000,000. 
G.|. Bill Focuses Attention 


Regardless of the accuracy of these 
estimates, it is clear from the large 
number of persons involved that edu- 
cation will be brought increasingly 
into the focus of public attention. In- 
deed, the G.I. Bill of Rights is a part 
of the focusing process. 

Title II of this act states: “Any per- 
son who served in the active military 
or naval service on or after Sept. 16, 
1940, and prior to the termination of 
the present war, and who shall have 
been discharged or relieved there- 
from under conditions other than 
dishonorable shall be eligible for edu- 
cation and training under this part.” 

These servicemen and their fami- 
lies have every right to expect fur- 
ther education of a sort that will fit 
them for a better life. The methods 
and offerings in secondary and terti- 
ary education in particular are to be 
critically examined by those who 
risked their lives in order that our 
system of education and of govern- 
ment might survive. 

Participation in the development 
of public policy is not a doctrine that 
will have to be sold to these service 
men and women. It is a right, the 
use of which they will demand. And 
it is the responsibility of those now 
concerned with education to see to it 
that the right is exercised wisely, 


prudently and with long-range vision. 

Finally, the least spectacular but 
most prevalent means of obtaining 
public participation is a general alert- 
ness on the part of school people to 
the possibilities of initiating and en- 
couraging such participation. Edu- 
cationists often have the means of 
either encouraging or discouraging 
it. Their position is strategic. They 
must exercise this ability with far- 
sightedness. 

The administration of any school 
system involves three phases of 
policy: (1) development, (2) enact- 
ment and (3) execution. The third 
phase may be thought of as the su- 
perintendent’s executive responsi- 
bility, while the second is a major 
concern of the school board. The 
general public finds its place in the 
first phase: the development of pol- 
icy. It is here that every opportunity 
to take part in exploring emerging 
problems of education must be made 
available to the layman. 


Society's Responsibility 


Upon the effectiveness of public 
education depends, to a large meas- 
ure, the general level of the society 
which supports it. Public education 
is the intimate and individual con- 
cern of the majority of the members 
of that society and, more than any 
other single enterprise, is dependent 
on its conceptual level. Education 
can grow and adapt itself to chang- 
ing conditions only as the supporting 
society wants it to do so and realizes 
the need for its growth and adapta- 
tion. This desire and realization can 
come only from a_ public that, 
through participation, is fully aware 
of its responsibility to, and of its 
great dependence upon, an effective 
system of education. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoots 
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from January through June 1945. War-time paper 


rationing prevents its publication in the magazine. 


Send requests to 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Conscientious Objectors as Teachers 


EACHERS frequently contest 

the authority of school boards 
and school administrators to dis- 
cipline or dismiss teachers for activi- 
ties carried on outside of immediate 
school functions. There are certain 
types of conduct, although engaged 
in outside of school activity, which 
are generally understood to affect the 
continued usefulness of the teacher in 
a professional capacity, such as mis- 
conduct, insubordination or immo- 
rality. 

Compliance to What Extent? 


There are still other types of con- 
duct, out of school, and not inti- 
mately associated with the teacher in 
his pedagogic capacity, for which 
disciplinary action has been taken. 
And it is to these types of cases that 
most frequently the attention of the 
teaching profession has been drawn 
because of their effect on the basic 
civic freedom of a person who hap- 
pens to be a teacher. They indicate, 
in a very real way, the extent to 
which a teacher is expected to comply 
with the conduct and thought pat- 
terns of the community. 

Such issues naturally arise in war 
time since they affect the nation’s 
sense of propriety and the commu- 
nity’s sense of participation in the 
war effort. 


Conscientious Objectors. A Florida 
teacher sued to compel reinstatement 
to his position from which he had 
been dismissed. There seems to have 
been no question that the plaintiff 
teacher was well qualified, conscien- 
tious, experienced and highly es- 
teemed. He had a contract as a 
teacher of science and as dean of boys 
in the junior high school. During the 
process of registration for selective 
service he publicly made known the 
fact that he was a conscientious ob- 
jector to bearing arms in war, with 
the result that he was classified as 
such, IV-E, under the provisions of 
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the Selective Service Law and regu- 
lations. 

The school board preferred charges 
against him. Its position was that 
since the law requires the teaching 
of the fundamental principles of 
patriotism, this teacher’s conduct and 
attitude in this regard were violative 
of the duties and responsibilities im- 
posed on him by law. The court sus- 
tained the action of the board in dis- 
missing the teacher. 

Said the court: “The true test of 
patriotism can accurately be meas- 
ured by the willingness of the citizen 
to bear arms and fight in the defense 
of his country. The relator’s qualifi- 
cations, as clearly manifested by the 
record, failed to conform with the 
requirements of our law and the 
respondent board’s conclusions are 
within the spirit of the law supra 
when, by resolution adopted, the 
appellant was declared incompetent 
to teach in the public schools of Dade 
County, Florida.” 


Encouragement to Draft Evasion. 
An Illinois case presents the situa- 
tion in stark outline. Plaintiff teacher, 
who sued to review her removal as a 
teacher, had taught history for nine 
years in the Chicago schools. She was 
dismissed on charges, after a hearing 
in which she was represented by 
counsel. 

The charges were twofold: (1) that 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, in Feb- 
ruary 1942, she had written to a for- 
mer pupil, following that pupil’s 
failure and refusal to register in ac- 
cordance with the Selective Service 
Act, and congratulated him on his 
“courageous and idealistic stand” 
against war, which she deemed to be 
mass murder, and wished him suc- 
cess. “You and others,” she wrote, 
“who take the same stand are the 


“State ex rel Schweitzer v. Turner, 19 So. 
(2) 832 (Fla., 11/28/44). 


hope of America”; and (2) that in 
the classroom she made many derog- 
atory statements to the effect that 
Japan had every right to declare war 
on the United States, that the United 
States was wrong in declaring war 
on Japan and that Hitler was at- 
tempting to establish a democracy in 
Europe in which effort he was being 
blocked by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Hearings were held before the gen- 
eral committee of the board, which 
consisted of nine of the board’s 11 
members; four of the nine heard the 
testimony, although eight signed the 
report, and all nine members of the 
board (there being two vacancies) 
unanimously adopted the recommen- 
dation for dismissal. 


Court Rules Against Teacher 


The teacher raised two objections: 
(1) that she had not been dismissed 
for “cause” under the statute and 
(2) that the hearing was invalid, be- 
ing attended by but four of the nine 
members of the trial committee. The 
court ruled against the teacher on 
both points. As to the second point, 
the court held that it was not neces- 
sary for any certain or specified num- 
ber of the members of the trial com- 
mittee to be present or to vote on the 
report of the findings. It was suff- 
cient under the law that a majority 
of the board voted for the dismissal. 

As to whether the dismissal was 
for “cause,” the court ruled that 
“where the statute is silent as to what 
constitutes cause, the right to deter- 
mine the question is in the tribunal 
having jurisdiction of the particular 
officer or employe.” 

Turning to the basic issue of the 
propriety of her conduct, the court 
had this to say: “Certainly it was 
incumbent upon teachers, who mold 
the minds of the young, to display 
the proper patriotic attitude. Her act 
encouraged the former student to 
violate the law.” 
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In response to the teacher’s claim 
of the right to freedom of speech, thie 
court said: “She should have fore- 
seen that the incident [so soon after 
Pearl Harbor] would provoke public 
indignation and that her letter, if 
published, as it was, would tend to 
undermine the morale of young men 
of military age in her classes and 
among the nation whom she was 
inviting and encouraging to violate 
the law. We think the board was 
fully justified in finding that a 
teacher writing such a letter ought 
not be permitted to continue as a 
teacher in the public schools.” 

In view of this finding, the court 
decided that it was not necessary to 
attempt reconciliation of the con- 
flicting evidence as to the nature of 
the statements reputed to have been 
made by this teacher in her school.” 


Quakers. An interesting, and sim- 
ilar case arose in New York during 
the last war. A Quakeress, whose 
specific competency as a teacher of 
Latin was not questioned, was dis- 
missed because she stated that she 
would not uphold the country in re- 
sisting invasion, that she had no de- 
sire to assist the country in prosecut- 
ing the war and would not urge her 
pupils to support the war and that 
she was opposed to the war against 
Germany. 

The court sustained the action of 
the board of education in dismissing 
her for incompetency and _inefh- 
ciency. She contested the dismissal 
on the ground that the charges had 
no relevance to her competency as a 
teacher and that she could not be de- 
prived of her tenure rights for beliefs 
which had not been translated into 
action in her classroom. 

The court rejected this argument: 
“The grounds of removal contem- 
plated by the statute may in a given 
instance be wholly unrelated to the 
discharge of the scholastic duties, and 
a teacher may be both incompetent 
and inefficient, even though her class 
shows most gratifying results in the 
ordinary subjects of the curriculum. 
It is of utmost importance to the state 
that the association of teacher and 
pupil should tend to inculcate in the 
latter principles of justice and patri- 
otism and a respect for our laws. 
This end cannot be accomplished, if 
the pupil finds his teacher unwilling 


"Joyce v. Board of Education of City of 
Chicago, 60 N.E. (2) 431 (Ill. App., 4/2/45). 
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to submit to constituted authority.” 

That the  teacher’s_ religious 
scruples required her to act as she 
did, said the court, did not excuse 
her from performing “a public duty” 
which she had accepted in becoming 


a teacher.* The interesting aspect 
of this early case is that years later 
this Quakeress was reinstated as a 
teacher. 


°McDowell v. Board of Education of N.Y.C., 
104 Misc. 564, 172 N.Y.S. 590 (1918). 
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ROM teaching experience in 

Italian schools and from _per- 
sonal research, I am’ convinced that 
the time has come to solve what has 
been the crucial problem of the 
whole Italian school organization 
during the last eighty years, the 
creation of a real people’s school for 
the Italian people. 

This is not a special problem 
which involves only a small fraction 
of the Italian population. It is the 
problem of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Italians today. Twenty 
years of Fascism have meant for the 
Italians not only the proletarianiza- 
tion of the bulk of the peasantry but 
also the erosion of all objective con- 
ditions of economic and social inde- 
pendence of the bourgeoisie. 

All the Italian schools must be- 
come the schools of the Italians and 
cease to be the privilege of the chil- 
dren of the bureaucrats of the 
Fascist party and of the war prof- 
iteers. The perpetuation of the old 
system would be a tremendous hin- 
drance to the establishment of a 
democratic society in Italy. 

At the same time all the special 
privileges given by Fascism to the 
Church should be withdrawn. The 
Vatican was a constant supporter of 
the Fascist regime and an element of 
stabilization of the order of inequal- 
ity and discrimination against the 
lower classes created by the Fascist 
dictatorship and of its policy of ag- 
gressive expansion. Religious Cath- 
olic education cannot survive the fall 
of Fascism in the Italian public ele- 
mentary and _ secondary schools 
where it was introduced by the Fas- 
cist regime. The Catholic private 
schools will be allowed to exist, like 
every other private school, but with- 
out enjoying any privileged position. 

When the dangerous influence of 
the two biggest forces which helped 
Fascism to conquer and maintain 


power—the agrarian, industrial and 
bureaucratic aristocracy and the 
Catholic Hierarchy—has been elim- 
inated, the reconstruction of the 
Italian system of education on demo- 
cratic principles will become pos- 
sible. 

The education of the new Italian 
schools will seek to make the pupils 
liberal-minded and human persons, 
conscious of their relation to all man- 
kind and their social environment. 
Its aim will be to promote a forma- 
tive culture, the spiritual values of 
which will be considered as products 
of the human mind, not of a race, 
nation or class. Accordingly, the 
new Italian schools will train their 
pupils for world citizenship, beyond 
any marrow nationalistic point of 
view. All the péculiar aspects of 
Italian life, tradition, folklore, sci- 
ence, philosophy and literature will 
be regarded as part of the common 
heritage of civilized peoples, as a 
vehicle and not as hindrance to the 
understanding of the culture and 
living spirit of other peoples. 

All types of schools, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university, 
will be free. The ages of compulsory 
attendance will be from 3 to 15. The 
training will be scientific, antiauthor- 
itarian and antidogmatic, aiming to 
create in the pupils the capacity to 
think for and to guide themselves. 

The connection between culture 
and life, especially the life of the 
community in which the school is 
situated, will be developed to the 
utmost. Children will know that 
their life in society is that of pro- 
ducers, not of members of a priv- 
ileged class. Labor in shops, factories 
and on farms will be promoted as a 
great contribution to the formation 
of the moral character of the pupils. 


Reproduced by permission from the Twenty- 
First Educational Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 











Reading Clinic Is Laboratory 


UBLIC and private schools are 

attacking the problem of devel- 
oping greater reading efficiency. 
Originally, the emphasis in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges was 
upon “remedial reading,” which con- 
tinues to be the area most needing 
attention. 

Lately, however, we are hearing 
more about the need tor a develop- 
mental program to parallel the re- 
medial program. The elementary 
schools have long subscribed to the 
theory that a program of instruction 
must be not only preventive and cor- 
rective but also developmental. 


Preventive Teaching Is Best 


The best way to eliminate most 
reading difficulties is to teach so well 
that we prevent them from occur- 
ring. If we are realistic, we must 
admit that this cannot be done for 
all pupils but should be done for a 
progressively greater number. 
Growth in reading ability can be 
accomplished only if teachers are 
adequately trained for this responsi- 
bility. 

Although, recently, it has been 
common for secondary schools to 
place poor readers in remedial read- 
ing classes, schools generally have 
not yet met the challenge of the 
reading problem with a_ well- 
planned, three-part program of pre- 
vention, correction and development. 

The major handicap is that, for 
the most part, the preparation of 
secondary school teachers does not 
include training in the teaching of 
reading and most of them are un- 
acquainted with modern methods. 
High school instruction must be 
something more than having a stu- 
dent read “the next paragraph” be- 
fore the class and then explain what 
it contains. Although many excel- 
lent work books have been issued 
recently for use in higli*sehool read- 
ing classes, even these will not amake 
up for the lack of training in the 
teacher. 

Furthermore, let it be reluctantly 
admitted, not all teachers are expert 
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readers. It would seem, then, that 
a teachers’ college, seeking to meet 
one of the most vexing of high 
school problems, should provide op- 
portunities for students (1) to be- 
come proficient readers, (2) to learn 
how to deal with diagnostic and 
remedial reading and (3) to be 
trained in carrying forward a devel- 
opmental program in each field of 
specialization. 

It would seem, too, that the read- 
ing clinic in a teachers’ college has 
a clearly defined function which dif- 
fers from that of the reading clinic 
which exists to serve any individual 
who wishes diagnosis and remedial 
work to improve his reading ability. 
Some excellent reading clinics in our 
metropolitan areas are performing 
this service. 

Since the fall of 1937, the reading 
clinic at New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, has been serving 
rather exclusively the undergraduate 
college students and a limited group 
of near-by schools. For the college 
student the service has been diag- 
nostic and corrective instruction. For 
the schools it has been largely diag- 
nostic and advisory. 


Reading Ability Diagnosed 


For all entering freshmen we pro- 
vide diagnosis in which the medical 
and the speech departments cooper. 
ate. This is followed by instruction 
for those desiring it; the diagnosis 
includes a screening test to discover 
visual irregularities and a test for 
auditory acuity. Those who need it 
are referred to an eye specialist before 
corrective reading instruction is at- 
tempted. Oral and silent reading 
tests are given. A recording is used 
as a basis for initiating corrective 
work when necessary. Reading 
graphs are made with an eye-move- 
ment camera. 

It has been found that no other 


phase of the reading diagnosis 
arouses so much interest and curi- 
osity and stimulates such an objec- 
tive approach to discovering one’s 
reading status as this. 

Following diagnosis, students in 
need of corrective work receive sys- 
tematic instruction during the rest of 
the year in groups of from three to 
10. Since it is important to know 
one’s efficiency as well as his defi- 
ciencies, freshmen are informed of 
their reading status as_ revealed 
through the diagnostic tests. For 
most of the corrective work, text 
materials are used and training is 
given in comprehension and inter- 
pretation, including extension of vo- 
cabulary, concentration and power to 
recall. 


Instruments Used as Aids 


A flashmeter and a motion picture 
projector are used to supplement the 
work with text materials. Their use 
makes possible practice designed to 
correct existing disabilities in me- 
chanics and to increase rhythm in 
reading, accuracy of recall and good 
comprehension. These instruments 
aid in training quick eye and mind 
perception. 

Since college students carry a 
heavy reading load, they must read 
rapidly as well as efficiently and 
rapid reading is possible only if the 
eye and the mind function rapidly. 
Given the ability, speed of perception 
and comprehension can be increased 
for those who take training necessary 
to achieve the desired goal. 

The flashmeter makes it possible 
to time the exposure of the materials 
projected on the screen. Words, 
phrases, numbers and designs are 
used for drill. In the first lessons 
the students need one second to see 
details which they can pick up in 
one one-hundredth second after a 
few sessions. Similarly, paragraphs 
of various types and difficulty are 
timed and stimulation is given to 
increase the rate of comprehension 
and accuracy of recall. In a rela- 
tively short time the rate increases 
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Schools Are Ordering 
Filmosounds Now 


Recent revision of regulations per- 
mits schools to place orders for Filmo- 
sounds. We will fill school orders in 
the sequence of their receipt as equip- 
ment becomes available. To avoid 
unnecessary delay, anticipate your 
needs and order now. 
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Yes... or butterflies emerge from 
cocoons. Or ant eggs incubate. Or 
dozens of other interesting, edu- 
cational events in Nature Study 
come to real, thrilling life through 
the medium of a B&H Filmosound 
Projector. 


No longer do field trips for your 
classes wait for good days and 
right seasons. Filmosound brings 
them into the classroom. Zoology, 
ichthyology, geology, biology, 
and other classes in the sciences 
and arts become more vivid, more 
inspiring with motion pictures. 
History becomes more alive. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


OPTI-ONICS— products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechanICS 


VOU LA 


Geography becomes like a visit. 

There are many fine films on 
almost every conceivable subject 
in the Filmosound Library. Your 
school can rent or buy them at 
very moderate prices. 

A Filmosound Projector will 
reproduce any 16mm. sound-on- 
film subject at its best. War-accel- 
erated research has made Filmo- 
sounds better than ever before. 

For additional information send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


PS SSB SS SSS SS SSS FSS SS S8S88828;5 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


tional films; ( ) Filmosounds. 
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from 200 to 300 words per minute 
or more, 

After progress has been made with 
short exercises, further training i 
efficient reading is given by using a 
set of reading films. Large units of 
materials are thrown on the screen 
by phrases and sections of lines of 
print across and down the screen 
according to the pattern of the move- 
ments and pauses as made by the 
eyes of the skilled reader. This tech- 
nic is designed to enlarge the span of 
recognition and to establish the habit 
of reading in regular sequence of 
pauses from left to right, thus de- 
creasing tendencies to regressions, 
and to establish accuracy of the re- 
turn sweep of the eyes. 

Efficiency in all of these mechanics 
characterizes the reading graphs of 
efficient readers. While this training 
makes the mechanics of the reading 
process more accurate, its emphasis 
is not upon eye movements, as such, 
but rather upon thought units. Thus, 
the reading improves as do the eye 
movements. Eye movements, in 
themselves, are relatively unimpor- 
tant but they do reveal faulty me- 
chanics and so long as mechanics 
are inefhicient they interfere with the 
acquisition of efficiency in reading. 


Interesting Material Chosen 


The content of the material is in- 
trinsically interesting and thus chal- 
lenges attention. Equated reading 
selections are utilized immediately 
so that the practice values can be 
transferred to the printed page. Near 
the end of the school year, re-tests are 
given so that the student can have 
some evidence of how much he has 
gained, to check with his subjective 
judgment of the progress he has 
made. 

Thus, briefly, is our program de- 
signed to help freshmen develop 
reading efficiency. It is in harmony 
with our belief that the freshman 
needs to become a proficient reader 
as a successful student and as a 
potential teacher. 

A further contribution of our read- 
ing clinic to preparing teachers is the 
work done with senior college stu- 
dents. The clinic serves as a labora- 
tory for those who are interested in 
acquiring skill in this field, mostly 
students who are pr Paes to be- 
come English reacker ia 
past semester every student - 
in English was required to spend a 
minimum of three hours in the read- 
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ing clinic. Many spent much more 
time. 

Their clinic experience helps stu- 
dents (1) to become familiar with 
the materials, instruments and types 
of services a clinic can give; (2) to 
obtain practice in interpreting read- 
ing graphs and in selecting and pre- 
paring materials to be used in teach- 
ing reading, and (3) to examine vari- 
ous reading tests and to get limited 
experience with scoring tests and in- 
terpreting the results. 

Out of each class there are some 
who become sufficiently interested 
to wish further and more systematic 
preparation. These are mostly stu- 
dents who enroll in the course, 
“Reading in Secondary’ Schools.” 
With the laboratory experience and 
this course they are prepared to ren- 
der assistance with reading problems 
in the schools in which they teach. 
Furthermore, a few have an addi- 
tional opportunity during their stu- 
dent teaching when they are assigned 
to training-teachers who are in 
charge of reading programs in their 
schools. 

Our reading clinic serves a third 
group, namely, the students working 
for their master of arts degrees, who 
are enrolled in the graduate courses 
in reading. These students are in 
active service as teachers in the public 
or private schools of the state. For 
them the service is largely diagnostic 
and advisory. The reading clinic 
makes it possible (1) to observe the 
demonstration of materials and in- 
struments used in diagnostic and re- 
medial reading, (2) to obtain guid- 
ance in setting up reading programs 
in their teaching situations and (3) 
to obtain assistance in diagnosing 
cases of extreme reading disability. 
Insofar as the facilities make it pos- 
sible, they may bring individuals and 
small groups to the clinic. 


Reading Courses Are Included 


In addition to the reading clinic, a 
college program needs to include 
courses in reading in order that stu- 
dents may have a background of 
information upon which to build 
their practical work. Our program 
includes such courses. On the under- 
graduate level, the work deals pri- 
marily with the problem of develop- 
mental reading in all content fields. 
It is elective for seniors, regardless 

their field of specialization. On 

graduate level, the work deals 
specifically with corrective and re- 


medial reading in secondary schools. 
During the summer session there is 
also a workshop in which an experi- 
enced teacher may concentrate on his 
specific problem. 

Many administrators have their 
major preparation and experience as 
high school teachers. As supervisors 
and principals they are in strategic 
positions to help teachers deal with 
problems in reading. Therefore, a 
course which deals with reading pro- 
grams and problems throughout the 
elementary school is included for 
graduates working toward a master’s 
degree in administration and super- 
vision. 


Laboratory Fills Three Nees 


In all of these courses the reading 
clinic serves as a laboratory furnish- 
ing concrete data and experience to 
supplement the work which students 
and teachers are observing and carry- 
ing on in the public schools. This 
laboratory fulfills three purposes: 
(1) it helps the teacher-in-training 
to become an expert reader, (2) it 
enables a few students to deal with 
cases of extreme reading disabilities 
in high schools and (3) it helps all 
teachers to become reading teachers 
in their content fields. 

It is felt that by providing a read- 
ing clinic and systematic content 
courses in reading, teachers can be 
prepared to assist schools in dealing 
with the problem of reading. Thus, 
it would seem fair to conclude that 
the function of a reading clinic in a 
teachers’ college is primarily to serve 
as a laboratory for this phase of 
teacher preparation. 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Newark, N. J. All 
have been used successfully in Newark 
public schools. 


NorManpby INvAsion—15 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For high schools and 
up. Office of War Information. 
This film shows that the outcome of 

the Normandy invasion was the result 

of months of detailed preparation in all 
services of the Army and Navy. 


Story oF Doctor JENNER—I4 minutes. 
16 mm, sound. For seventh grade 
and up. Teaching Films Custodians. 
The history of Doctor Jenner’s fight 

against smallpox and the superstition of 

the people. 
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for the 
World of Tomorrow 


— of teachers confronted with the problems of 
modern education agree that instructional classroom 
films help immeasurably in speeding the learning process 
—help the teacher in preparing the student of Today for 
the inevitable responsibilities of citizenship in the World 
of Tomorrow. 

With this educational goal ever in view—the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of I. T. & T. takes understandable 
pride in the part it plays—by offering educators, through its 
subsidiary Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., an authoritative film 
library of over 1000 subjects from which selections can 
be made to integrate successfully with school curricula. 
























INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


Victor Roudin — George Zehrung, Directors 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A GForce Gor Betier Living Through 16 mm 
25 West 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 
1. T. & T. CORP. 
25 West 45th Street 
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€ 
We shall gladly mail 
you upon request a bee 
comprehensive de- 
seriptive catalogue of 
the instructional films 
now available and 
keep you advised of 
new films as they are | _ 
produced. : 


Films 


New York 19, N. Y. 
Please sénd me, without obligation, your booklet de- 
scribing instructional films that integrate with my 
specific curriculum: 
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CONDUCTED 


An outdoor patio increases the 


HE cafeteria of the Acalanes 

Union High School at Lafay- 
ette, Calif., provides lunch facilities 
for pupils and employes of the 
school in accordance with the Cali- 
fornia Education Code. The lunch- 
room is conveniently lecated on the 
ground floor and is within a maxi- 
mum of three or four minutes’ walk 
from any part of the campus. 


The Kitchen Force 


The cafeteria operates under the 
direct supervision of the district su- 
perintendent who has designated the 
domestic science instructor as the 
cafeteria director. Under her control, 
the kitchen is supervised by a woman 
experienced in dietetics, purchasing, 
restaurant records and cooking who 
devotes ‘six hours a day to these 
activities. In addition, three women 
are employed six hours a day as as- 
sistants. The total of twenty-four 
hours worked each day by these 
women is equivalent to the hours 
of three full-time employes. Two 
pupils working each day are en- 
gaged, for the most part, in check- 
ing and cashiering. They receive 
free lunches. 

The larger equipment consists of 
a gas range, a restaurant sized elec- 
tric refrigerator, a dishwashing ma- 
chine, an electric oven and an elec- 
tric mixer. Kitchen utensils are ade- 
quate and dishes, trays and silver- 
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BETSY PEMBROKE 


Cafeteria Manager, Acalanes High School 


cafeteria's capacity. 


ware are of average restaurant qual- 
ity. A dish truck has recently been 
provided. 

The kitchen and dishwashing pan- 
try occupy 356 square feet, which is 
adequate for the number of pupils 
served at present. The space is well 
lighted. 

Kitchen and serving facilities are 
separated by a partition which does 
not extend to the ceiling. There is 
easy accessibility from the kitchen to 
the service equipment. A steam table 
of adequate length with sufficient 
auxiliary equipment is included, also 
an eight-hole ice cream storage unit. 

The kitchen and service space are 
separated from the dining room by 
a wall, double doors providing ac- 
cess from one to the other. The 
school’s staff and the average daily 
attendance total approximately 510. 
Of these 10 pupils have permission 
to leave the grounds at noon which 
leaves a total of 500 persons who 
purchase all or part of their lunches 
at school or bring lunches from home. 

The dining room has a floor space 
of 1944 square feet with an adjacent 
outdoor dining patio of equal size. 
In the dining room are 14 tables 
with 10 chairs each and in the patio 
are an additional 10 picnic tables 
seating 10 each. This means that 
240 persons may be seated at tables 
at any one time. Additional chairs 
are available. Records show that an 


Lafayette, Calif. 


average of 245 pupils are served daily. 
Food prices are low, particularly 
in view of general market prices, 
the cost per dish being 5 cents. A 
plate lunch consisting of entrée, 
vegetable, potato and hot bread sells 
for 15 cents. Milk is 5 cents a half 
pint. A well-balanced selection of 
nutritious food is offered. In addi- 
tion, ice cream and candy are sold 
when war-restricted distribution per- 
mits. 


Both Daily and Occasional Service 


The major function of the high 
school cafeteria is to provide a nu 
tritious noon meal to pupils and 
staff at the least possible cost and 
under the most sanitary and enjoy- 
able conditions. Service of food at 
other times has been limited to an- 
nual events, such as the fathers’ and 
sons’ banquet, the mothers’ and 
daughters’ tea, the junior-senior ban- 
quet and the board dinner for school 
employes and their families. 

When not used for lunch, the 
dining room serves many other pur- 
poses. It can be darkened for show- 
ing films and contains a small stage. 
For three periods a day the stage is 
used for orchestra or band rehearsals. 
For one period a day, by stacking 
tables and chairs, the room is used 
for instruction in dancing. At other 
times setting up exercises and box- 
ing instruction are given. In addi- 
tion, class meetings, boys’ federation 
and girls’ league meetings and eve- 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 


There’s the same guest appeal in every 
serving of these luscious tree-ripened 
pears—a statement equally true of every 
variety of Sexton canned fruits. Uniform- 
ity in number of servings per can and in 
quality per serving means dependable 
average cost. The few cents more per can 
yield a high return in guest satisfaction. 


For Restricted Diets, a complete assort- 
ment of the same high quality fruit is 
packed in water under the same reliable 


Sexton label. 








Bird’s-Eye View of a 





“)DReaAM IMITCHEN” 


Hobart-Equipped for Economy, Quality, Efficiency, 
and PROFIT 


For almost half-a-century Hobart has been 
helping réstaurant managers to take advan- 
tage of “machine methods’’—aiding in the 
design of kitchens that end the expense and 
uncertainties of inferior hand methods— 
increasing profit margins by the installa- 
tion of equipment that aids in the prepara- 
tion of quality meals quicker and without 
waste. 


Today, all of this experience is available 
to you in the creation of a kitchen custom- 
designed to your precise needs. Hobart 
equipment includes dishwashers, peelers, 
slicers, mixers, coffee mills, and food cutters. 
All are made to the same Hobart-quality 
standards. All are guaranteed by one 
company. All are serviced by a single 
organization. All have been developed to 
provide a “‘mechanized”’ kitchen that is 
easier and more economical to operate— 
that produces uniformly finer meals—that 


helps you show a substantially higher 





profit on every meal you serve. 


See your Hobart Representative. He 
is an expert on kitchen layout, design, and 
equipment. He will work with you in im- 
proving your present kitchen or in modern- 
izing it in every detail. 


SHOWN ABOVE ARE: 


Hobart Dishwashers that increase speed and 
sanitation of dishwashing—reduce operating ex- 
pense—eliminate chipping and marking—give you 
clean, sparkling china, glassware and silverware. 


Hobart Peelers quickly pay for themselves in food 
savings. Reduce peeling time from hours to minutes. 
Peel potatoes, carrots, parsnips, all root vegetables, 
“skin deep” only. 


Hobart Mixers, ideal for every mixing job, mashing 
potatoes, creaming, whipping, etc. Many attach- 
ments to speed up jobs ordinarily requiring expen- 
sive hand methods. 


Hobart Kitchen Slicers for slicing minute steaks, 
bread for Melba toast, slaw, hot roasts, sausage, 
cheese and many other slicing jobs. 


Hobart Food Cutters for cutting and mixing 
vegetables, raw and cooked meats, canned and fresh 
fruits, nuts, dates, figs, and other foods. 


All Hobart Food Machines are made in 
a wide range of sizes and with every needed 
attachment. 


The : Manufacturing 
obart: 
Troy, Obio 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 


CANADA ° BRAZIL bd 


ENGLAND ° 


AUSTRALIA ° FRANCE 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food Preparing Machines 
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ning parents’ club meetings are held 
in the room. 

Principles of good business and 
good management must be applied 
even though the cafeteria is not op- 
erated for profit. These imply ade- 
quate bookkeeping and food con- 
trol systems. 

Invoices obtained for all purchases 
on monthly accounts contain the 
date of purchase, the name of the 
vendor, the commodity purchased, 
the amount, the unit price and the 
total cost of purchase. For pur- 
chases from the petty cash fund, 
receipts are obtained containing the 
same information. Cash receipts are 
checked, turned in daily and _ re- 
corded on an income form. 

Invoices are checked at time of 
delivery to see that all items are 
present. On the last delivery day of 
the month the invoices of each ven- 
dor are checked to verify computa- 
tions and are listed by dates and 
amounts on letter sized paper. The 
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vendor’s statement is then checked 
against the listing; errors are called 
to his attention. Invoices, listing and 
statement are stapled together. A 
space is provided on the listing for 
approval by the cafeteria director, 
the date, number and amount of 
the voucher drawn. 


Records Are Complete 


Next, these papers are submitted 
to the director for approval and for 
voucher signature. They are then 
presented for final signature to the 
district superintendent. All invoices, 
listings and statements become part 
of the permanent records to sub- 
stantiate the vouchers drawn. 

A similar procedure is followed 
for purchases from the petty cash 
fund established at the beginning of 
each year. Reimbursements are made 
on the basis of itemized receipts. 

A simple double entry bookkeep- 
ing system has been approved by 
a C.P.A. who is brought in to audit 


the accounts because of the limited 
amount of time allotted to this 
function. Monthly profit and loss 
statements are issued and an audi- 
tor’s report is made annually. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





e “Food Service in Institutions” by 
Bessie Brooks West and Le Velle 
Wood is out in its second edition. 
This widely accepted reference work 
for food service directors has been 
brought up to date with expanded 
chapters on quantity foods, stressing 
meat extenders, frozen foods, dehy- 
drated foods. Greater emphasis is also 
given the legal aspects of food service, 
personnel and labor problems and in- 
dustrial food equipment. 

e Recently released by the U. S. Public 
Health Service is a bulletin listing 
films relating to milk and food sani- 
tation and giving brief descriptions of 
the films and sources of supply. This 
list contains films suitable for food 
and milk sanitation seminars. 
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Check Trouble Spots Now 


SAFETY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, INC. 
New York City 


HE summer vacation period 
offers school building custodians 
an ideal opportunity for making a 
thorough check-up on danger spots 
where fire and other accidents might 
eccur. While many school custodians 
are conscientious and expert about 
correcting dangerous conditions in 
their buildings, there is no denying 
the fact that on the average about 
eight school fires a day are occurring. 
Investigations following these fires 
show that many of them result from 
inadequate or improper maintenance. 
During recent years, this may be ex- 
plained in part by the employment 
of people unfamiliar with the haz- 
ards in the school. But neither slov- 
enliness nor ignorance is excusable 
where the safety and welfare of so 
many children are concerned and 
this summer is the time to start pre- 
paring for a fire-safe school year. 
A discussion of the commoner 
causes of school fires will indicate the 
“trouble spots” that need watching. 


Defective or Overheated Heating 
Equipment. Furnaces, flues and 
chimneys may cause fire because they 
were not constructed properly in the 
first place, because some defect has 
developed since they were installed 
or because they are abused. Custo- 
dians are not responsible for the orig- 
inal construction of these parts but 
they are responsible for maintaining 
them properly, for recognizing faulty 
conditions when they exist and for 
correcting hazards or reporting them 
promptly to the proper authorities. 

Pipes, flues, stacks, furnaces, fans, 
motors, vent pipes leading from 
hoods over ranges and similar parts 
should be inspected, cleaned and re- 
paired, if necessary, before the fall 
term opens. Loose bricks, indica- 
tions that woodwork has been heated 
by pipes and other parts of the heat- 
ing equipment, soot accumulations, 
hornets’ nests can cause trouble. 

It is good policy to ask the local 
fire chief to help with the summer 
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building inspection and, if the heat- 
ing and ventilating system is old or 
intricate, to request assistance from 
an expert heating and ventilating en- 
gineer. 


Electrical Causes. Defective wiring 
accounts for many fire tragedies. A 
$100,000 fire resulting from defective 
wiring was reported from Iowa last 
July when an independent grade and 
high school building burned. Similar 
losses are reported from all sections 
of the country every month in the 
year. 

Electric wiring and appliances are 
generally of a type approved .by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and in- 
stalled in compliance with the Na- 
tional Electrical Code, as they should 
be, when a modern school is built. 
If so, they are completely hazard-free 
at the time. But changes occur as 
time goes by: sockets loosen, connec- 
tions weaken, cords wear out, flexible 
extension cords that were put up for 
temporary use are allowed to become 
permanent and ignorant persons tam- 
per with fuses. Look, too, for indi- 
cations that a short circuit has flashed 
somewhere sometime. Corrections of 
such hazards should be made only by 
a competent electrician. 


Spontaneous Ignition. This com- 
monly takes place in rubbish accu- 
mulations containing certaift chemi- 
cals or oils. An experienced investi- 
gator reports that junk, oily rags and 
mops, flammable liquids, varnishes 
and cleaning fluids are frequently 
found cluttering up the custodian’s 
headquarters and furnish a clue as to 
what to look for in the rest of the 
building. Paint-soaked rags, paints 
and varnishes in particular are likely 
to be found around a school building 
in the summer. Custodians should 
not depend on the painters to see that 
such hazardous materials are 
promptly disposed of or stored in 
tightly covered metal containers as 
long as they need to be kept. 


Sparks on Wooden Roofs. Many 
school buildings still do not have 
fire-resistant roofs. The summer va- 
cation offers an ideal opportunity for 
replacing worn, dried out shingles. 

Lightning strikes school buildings 
often but correctly installed and 
maintained lightning conductor sys- 
tems offer 100 per cent protection 
against this fire hazard. Since light- 
ning conductors are subject to wear, 
especially at the point where they 
enter the ground, they need frequent 
checking like any other safety equip- 
ment. Custodians will find it help- 
ful to refer to the National Code for 
Protection Against Lightning when 
checking conductors installed on 
buildings which are under their 
supervision. 

Certain other important causes of 
fires in schools are not strictly main- 
tenance problems, nor do they lend 
themselves to periodic correction, but 
they are so serious that they should 
be kept constantly in mind by the 
custodian. These causes are smok- 
ing and careless use of matches, in- 
cendiarism and flammable liquids 
and gases. 

Flammable cleaning compounds, 
solvents, thinners and other such 
liquids, frequently used by the per- 
sonnel of the custodian’s department, 
require the utmost care. All sources 
of ignition, including smoking, must 
be avoidable while such products are 
being handled. When not in use, 
they should be properly stored in 
safe containers. The labels indicate 
whether or not the products are 
flammable and often give helpful in- 
formation regarding their safe use. 

The problem of careless smoking 
and handling of matches is more 
serious when school is in session than 
during the vacation period. It re- 


quires careful watch in all places 


where pupils are likely to try to 
“sneak a smoke.” 

Schools are peculiar targets for 
arsonists. Pyromaniacs are ‘tempted, 
apparently, by the large areas, com- 
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Only two calendar pages stand between you and the 
date when they'll come thundering back. Not much 
time, is it, in which to complete the job of putting your 
school plant into shape . . . particularly its plumbing 
system? For while plumbing materials are available 
for needed school repairs, for replacements and for 
additions, shortages in labor and transportation put 
a premium on time. 








So if you have not already done so, enlist the help of 
your plumbing contractor now in making a quick but 
thorough check. And when he has submitted his report 
to you, work with him in selecting whatever materials 
you require from the complete Crane line. 

Therein lies your best chance to beat the deadline 
and bring your school’s important sanitary facilities 
into top efficiency before next term starts, because the 
completeness of the Crane line is your best assurance 
of getting the materials you want at a time when pro- 
duction is restricted, and getting them with a minimum 
of delay. 







<o-se8e Corwin Vitreous china drinking 

Sanitary angle str jet with 
’ yvandal-proof base. Automatic stream 
regulator. 








CB-11-660 Santon Closet. 
Easily cleaned vitreous china. 
Elongated rim. Siphon jet ac- 
tion. Vacuum breaker flush 
valve. 













CB-15-605 Correcto Urinal. Easily 
cleaned vitreous china. Integral 
strainer and integral trap. Can be 
arranged in batteries for flushing 
with one single tank. 


CB-754 Norwich Vitreous 
china lavatory. Rectangular 
basin. Soap depression. Sizes: 
20 x 18 and 24 x 21 inches. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING = HEATING + PUMPS 
VALVES © FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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bustible interiors, wide open. stair- 
ways and halls and lack of constant 
watch service. Reports state that 
many school fires are set by children 
who do not like to attend school. In 
a few cases fires are set to cover up 
thefts. Custodians must always be 
on the lookout for signs of incendi- 
ary activity. 

Prompt action if fire breaks out is, 
of course, just as important as are ef- 
forts to prevent its occurrence. It is, 
therefore, essential that fire control 
equipment be properly maintained. 
Automatic detecting devices, alarm 
systems and sprinklers should be 
kept in perfect operating condition 
and tested regularly. 


Keep Extinguishers Charged 


Many types of hand extinguishers 
require annual recharging even 
though they have not been used and 
all should be inspected at least once 
a year to make sure nozzles are not 
clogged and hoses are undamaged. 
Only replacement parts and recharg- 
ing materials furnished by the man- 
ufacturer should be used. The sum- 
mer is, of course, the ideal time for 
the annual recharging of school ex- 
tinguishers. 

Standpipe valves should be in- 
spected for tightness at all hose sta- 
tions. New gaskets may be needed 
at hose nozzles and valves, and the 
hose should be taken from its rack 
during the summer, unreeled and 
inspected. ‘The local fire chief will 
be glad to send an expert to help 
with this inspection. 

Protection of life is of major con- 
cern if fire breaks out when school is 
in session and the custodian shares 
responsibility for seeing that exits 
are clear of obstructions, that all 
doors open outward and easily and 
that fire escapes are safe. 

We will not soon forget the fire 
in Collingwood, Ohio, where the 
charred bodies of 174 children had to 
be torn from the mass that died, piled 
against a school fire door that would 
not open. More recently an investi- 
gator, invited to visit a new $1,250,- 
000 school building which was 
proudly exhibited as a “model of 
safety,” found that the panic bolts 
on three fourths of the exit doors re- 
fused to budge when three able- 
bodied men pressed against them. 
This was no fault of the door, he 
concluded, but merely poor janitor 
service in failing to make needed ad- 
justments. Study all exits this sum- 
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mer to see if they can be made safer 
before school opens. Make certain 
the panic bolts are in good order so 
that chains, additional locks and nails 
are not needed, Inspect fire escapes 
for rusted braces and supports; rust 
deterioration can be halted with a 
coat of red lead topped with a suit- 
able outdoor paint. Windows within 
10 feet of fire escapes should be 
glazed with wire glass. 

Fire safety information is obtain- 
able on request from the National 
Fire Protection Association, the Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
state fire marshals, insurance depart- 
ments or labor commissions in some 
states, and from local fire chiefs. 
Familiarity with fire prevention and 
fire protection measures which have 
proved effective will enable a custo- 
dian to do his job better and to do it 
more easily. Check yourself on com- 
mon fire safety facts before the doors 
are opened for the fall term, when 
the children flock trustingly to the 
building which is under your super- 


vision. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Care of Brickwork 


Speaking about seepage through 
brickwork, E. H. Enger, architectural 
engineer, board of education, Minne- 
apolis, states that in his opinion the 
best insurance against leakage through 
brick walls is to take special care in 
the construction of the walls them- 
selves. Continuing, he states: “No pro- 
gram has been necessary for the treat- 
ment of brick walls after erection ex- 
cept in some of the older buildings 
where special leakage conditions have 
developed. 

“In an old building the leakage is 
usually due to some local condition 
which should have attention imme- 
diately. It is usually a question of 
repairing the gutters or downspouts. 
If the difficulty has persisted for some 
time, it may be necessary to rake out 
the brick joints and repoint them with 
new mortar. 

“On new walls, however, we have 
found that by giving proper attention 
to the construction with particular ref- 
erence to the mortar and mortar joints 
little, if any, trouble is experienced. 

“On this basis we have eliminated 
the use of raked out joints in brick- 
work and have consistently used con- 
cave joints, the mortar being tooled to 
a hard, dense surface. 

“It is suggested that the tooling be 
done with a smooth, round jointing 
rod and that no tooling be done until 
the cement has attained its initial 
set. In this way, a dense, tight joint 
is obtained and one that adheres to the 
adjoining bricks without a hair crack 
developing. The tooling of the joint is 
much the same as the finishing of 
cement floors where obviously it is not 
possible to produce a dense finished 
and smooth floor by steel troweling un- 
til the cement itself has attained its 
initial set. 


“The mortar itself should not be too 
rich in cement. Our practice is to use 
1 part of cement, | part of slaked lime 
and 5 parts of sand. Perhaps 6 parts 
of sand would be even better. This 
produces a mortar that works easily 
under the trowel and can be worked 
into close contact with the bricks. Ob- 
viously, too, the cross joints must be 
thoroughly filled as well as the bed 
joints. 

“There are two other vulnerable 
points in a brick wall that should have 
special attention, one being the top 
portion of the parapet wall above the 
roof and the other the window head. 
As to the parapet wall, everyone has 
had the experience of copings opening 
up in the joints, allowing water to en- 
ter into the top of the wall and pro- 
gressively seep down through the body 
of the wall causing deterioration 
through moisture and frost action, 
sometimes even causing actual leakage 
into the rooms below. 

“It is suggested that through flash- 
ings be built in the parapet walls just 
above the flashing reglet with the cau- 
tion, however, that if the coping stones 
are held in place by anchors extending 
down into the parapet wall, the 
through flashing must be installed at a 
point below the bottom of the anchors. 
Otherwise, the flashing membrane will 
be punctured at each anchor location. 

“We have noted a few instances in 
which water has found its way through 
the facing brick and has traveled down 
the face of the concrete lintel, passing 
behind the angle over the window 
opening and showing up at the win- 
dow head inside of the room. It is 
suggested that the joint between the 
angle lintel and the concrete spandrel 
beam be made water tight by the use 
of plastic calking compound.” 
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A RECENT survey among architects, widely 

experienced in school design, discloses a 
number of interesting trends in flush valve ap- 
plications for schools. 


For example, it shows that concealed and 
top spud flush valves continue to be preferred 
for most installations, while foot-action: flush 
valves seem to be gaining in popularity. 
Silent-action flush valves are preferred 3 to 2. 
These and other trends are discussed. in the 
booklet offered below. 


Of course, a primary consideration in the 
selection of any flush valve combination is de- 
pendable, trouble-free performance — charac- 
teristic of all Watrous Flush Valves, 


Very important also is economy—here the 
simple Watrous Water-Saver adjustment 
makes possible savings of many thousands of 
gallons of water each year. 


Maintenance is another factor. This has 
been simplified by the convenient, single-step 
servicing feature of Watrous Flush Valves. 

Noise reduction, gained through the use of 
Watrous “Silent-Action” Flush Valves, is be- 
coming increasingly important. 






























Combine all these qualities in the flush 
valves for your new ‘school or modernization 
program by choosing Watrous Flush Valves— 
a selection that will be a constant source of 
satisfaction over the years to come. 


Chicago South Side Vocational School is 
Watrous Flush Valve equipped throughout, John 
C. Christensen, Architect. Dvorak & Gazin, Plumb- 
ing Contractor. 


Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kans., 
Watrous equipped. Hamilton-Fellows & Nedvid, 
Chicago, Architects. J. W. Radotinsky, Kansas City, 
Kans., Assoc. Architect. Interstate Heating and 
Plumbing Co., Kansas City, Mo., Plumbing Contr. 


Lake Placid High School, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
equipped with Watrous Flush Valves. H. O. Fuller 
ton, Albany, N. Y., Architect. A. J. Eckert Co., Inc., 
Plumbing Contractor. 


ARCHITECTS’ VIEWS ON FLUSH VALVE APPLICATIONS 
A survey of interesting trends in the selection of flush valves for postwa: 
schools is given in Bulletin No. 477. Write for your copy. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 1239 W. Harrison St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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atrous Flush Valves 
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This is the Mesker Merit Meter, a point by point comparison 
of the leading brands of steel windows. Time and time 
again it has proven the “Quality Supremacy” of Mesker 


Steel Windows. 
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For Modew Schools 


Nester Louver Window Is Designed For 
instant Control Of 100% Draftless Ventilation 
























- Modern schools require proper windows to provide abundant natural light, air and 
ventilation. A// these important requisites are combined in the Mesker Steel Louver Window. 
By means of a crank operator on the sill, all vents can be opened in unison up to a forty-five degree 
angle... providing 100% draftless ventilation and maximum daylight per square foot of wall 
space. The awning-like protection these vents provide allows the windows to remain wide open 
even in rainy weather. So simple to operate, even a child can open this window in a few seconds 
by turning the automotive type crank on the sill. Flat screens, attached inside, in no way interfere 
with operation of the crank and eliminate the expense and trouble of yearly removal and storing, 
reducing maintenance cost. 

Be sure that your new school will have all these modern window advantages. Insist that your 
architect specify the Mesker Steel Louver Window. 


Of sturdy construction, the window 
is a full 134” deep. Superb casement 
workmanship throughout provides 
maximum weather-tightness. Pinion 


gears assure consistent, perfect me- 





chanical efficiency and ease of oper- 
ation. The Mesker Louver Window 
is ideal for class rooms, auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, kitchens, lunch rooms, 


and all other types of school rooms. 













Mesker Brothers, Dept. NS 75 
434 S. Seventh St., St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Kindly send me (free) the Mesker Brothers Book of Win- 
dows for Schools. 


LOUVER WINDOW 


Name 
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ONE MACHINE 
DOES ALL THIS: 


Scrubs 
Waxes 
Polishes 
Buffs 
Sands 
Steel-wools 
Grinds 


floors of all kinds 







Noiseless 


Easy-running e 


for long, trouble-free service 


This one HILD Machine is used 
with a series of easily inter- 
changeable attachments to condi- 
tion floors of all kinds . . . and 
then to keep them sparkling clean 


and bright. 


Hild Machines operate with 
scarcely a whisper of noise. They 
run so easily that even a woman 
can operate them for long periods 
without tiring. The G.E. Capaci- 
tor type motors have no commu- 
tators or carbon brushes to gather 
Hild Floor 
Machines are made in four sizes 


dust or wear out. 


to provide the proper Machine for 
every application. 


Write today for 


FREE 
CIRCULAR 


von 





HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC7, Chicago 7, Ill. 








Re-Action 


FEW short months ago when 
Chalk Dust advised school ad- 
ministrators to select teachers “who 
were easy on the eyes,” that advice 
started a controversy which bids fair 
to shake the foundations of the educa- 
tional world. 
Within a week after publication, we 


| received a greater total of “reader-re- 
| sponse” than in our quarter century 
| of writing for Year Books and other 


| educational tomes. 


A careful count 
shows that our fan mail contained four 
applications for positions (with photo- 
graphs), two blistering letters from 


_ teachers (sans photographs), one com- 


mendatory postcard advertising a new 
beauty preparation and two requests 
for contributions. 

The opposition to the “pick-em- 


| pretty” school is effectively summed 


Built 





up by Supt. Lale Scofield in Nebraska, 
who writes tearfully. 

“Past years | have read Chalk Dust 
for | hoped you knew your stuff, 
though at times I had to hold my 
nose and discount all the guff, and 
then, at your suggestion, which at the 
time seemed wise, | picked myself a 
teacher who was ‘easy on the eyes.’ 

“In female pulchritude that teacher 
does her fulsome bit, from hennaed 
hair to legs so bare she certainly has It. 
Her nails gleam like the rubies, her 
hair upsweeps in curl and she makes a 
worthy model for the well-known Pin 
Up Girl. 

“She smiles and leaves me dizzy and 
the kids are dazed as well, to find a 
beauteous temple where knowledge 
fails to dwell, a modernistic painting 
with ample polychrome, a thing of 
grace and beauty with the wisdom not 
at home. 

“Oh, sir, that I could hie me back 
to those dear days of yore, when petti- 
coated teachers dignifiedly swept the 
floor; when honest education came 
from earnest homilies and not because 
the teacher had a pair of dimpled 


knees.” 
* e 


Story of the Month 


chairman for the annual 


ger 
school budget meeting hemmed 


' and hawed his way through the first 


two items without dissent from the 
audience but he paused in dismay at 
“Item 3—Transportation of Pupils.” 


Item 3 suggested baldly that $1000 be 
set aside for repair of the school buses. 

The Honorable Opposition struggled 
to his feet. 

“I protest the item,” said he. “Now, 
when I was a boy I walked to school 
seven days a week and I didn’t need no 
bus to carry me and I don’t see the 
need for no buses to carry the kids 
today.” 

Pausing as he came to his climax he 
glared at the assemblage and concluded 
triumphantly, “The only reason they 
need these buses nowadays is to carry 
the kids to school so they won’t be too 
tired to take this here physical educa- 
tion.” 

s e 


SCOLION 


Hi, ho! Hi hol to college fresh we go 

A blithesome trip to scholarship in or- 
der to upgrow. 

The years swing merrily 

On the trail of the lone A.B. 

The first veneer of a great career, 


Hi, ho! Hi, hol! 


Hey, hey! Hey, hey! the seasons fade 
away 

A few more shots of the whys and 
whats for the erudite M.A. 

A few more headache pills, 

A few optician’s bills, 

For the rapid rise bemists the eyes, 

Hey, hey! Hey, hey! 


Ho, hum! Ho, hum! the years grow 
burdensome 

At last to wear a vest threadbare and 
a balding cranium, 

The sign of the Ph.D., 

With a Phi Bet Kappa key 

And a thesis dead which will mold 
unread, 

Ho, hum! 


Dear Supt.: My problem is something 
to do with my boy to become interested 
in books, some books about science 
would be a great help. After talking 
with the guidance teacher he is greatly 
interested in bees and the little buds. 
He collected about seventy cocoons thus 
learning things as did I and his father. 
This, however, can be carried too far 
perhaps. 

(Contributed by M.G.S., Nebraska) 


eae 
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STUDENTS MIGHT AS WELL 


rs 


~~. as ina school 


to study ih a subway 


vit daleltbmateliicmeelaliac) 


F COURSE you wouldn’t expect students 

to concentrate in a place as noisy as a 
subway station. But acoustical authorities 
know that noise originating in many parts 
of a school can be almost as distracting. 


Corridors, cafeterias, gymnasiums are all 
noise centers, and unless this noise is proper- 
ly controlled it penetrates to classrooms and 
assembly halls, making study or instruction 
most difficult. 


Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials pre- 
vent this distraction by absorbing noise at 








its source. Different types of J-M Materials 
are available to meet every acoustical need 
of the modern school. All are easily installed 
in new or old buildings at moderate cost, 
and require practically no maintenance. Re- 
peated painting has no effect on their acous- 
tical qualities. In addition, they are attrac- 
tive, restful in appearance. 


Send for the interesting booklet, “Sound 
Control,” describing different kinds of acous- 
tical treatment for schools. Write Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


JM Johns-Manvill 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Annual Appropriations 


Introduced in the Senate May 21 was 
an act making appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and related independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946. The bill has been approved by 
the House. 

The House-approved appropriation for 
the Children’s Bureau is about the same 
as last year’s. Approved was the request 
for funds for a study of the effect of 
guardianship laws and procedures on 
children. Denied were requests for 
funds for studies of children in critical 
war areas, illness among children and 
obstetric consultation and advisory serv- 
ice. 

For the Office of Education, as ap- 
proved by the House, the appropriation 
for regular activities duplicates last year’s 
appropriation. The emergency program 
of training of defense workers for war 
production was eliminated. 

The request for funds to carry out 
Commissioner Studebaker’s plan for re- 
organization of the Office of Education 
was denied, the House Appropriations 
Committee maintaining that before 


sweeping changes are made in this office, 
the matter should have public considera- 
tion and careful study by the appropri- 
ate legislative committee. 

Grants to states for old age assistance, 
aid to dependent children and to the 
blind approximated $416,000,000, an in- 
crease of more than $6,000,000 over last 
years appropriation. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion received an approval from the 
House for an appropriation of $8,258,900, 
an increase of $258,000. 

No funds were appropriated for the 
Office of Community War Services or 
the Committee on Physical Fitness. 


Construction Order Amended 


An amendment was made May 29 to 
L-41, the construction order. The allow- 
ance on permitted construction for 
schools, colleges and public playgrounds 
for children has been raised from $1000 
to $10,000. It is not necessary to get 
W.P.B. permission under this order for 
construction jobs done on a unit if the 
total cost of all of the construction jobs 
begun on that unit.in the same calendar 
year does not exceed $10,000. 
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Since schools still must get priorities 
anyway for the use of critical materials 
for a construction job, this amendment 
does not mean a great deal at this time. 
However, it is reported on good author- 
ity that a school or other institution may 
take advantage of the new amendment 
for any job which does not require crit- 
ical materials, as, for instance, fixing 
up the school grounds, grading, laying 
pavement and putting in sewers. 

Blanket permission for miscellaneous 
construction has been eased somewhat: 


Federal Aid Bills 


Further open hearings are scheduled 
on the Ramspeck federal aid bill, H.R. 
1296, although no definite date has been 
set. Hearings have been concluded on 
the Thomas-Hill Bill, S. 181, and the 
Mead-Aiken Bill S. 717. The N.E.A. 
advocates both bills. 


Relief for Textbook Publishers 


The War Production Board on May 
29 announced an amendment to Supple- 
ment 1 to the book limitation order, 
L-245, giving permission to use addi- 
tional paper to print school textbooks, 
issue intermittent publications, utilize 
frozen supplies of heavyweight paper 
and making other changes. Publishers of 
primary and secondary grade textbooks 
whose consumption quota is proved in- 
adequate to supply the demand will be 
granted additional tonnage. 

A survey in the school field conducted 
by the U. S. Office of Education and a 
further survey among textbook publish- 
ers revealed that a substantial shortage 
of textbooks is hampering the effective 


| operation of school systems. Subsequent 


recommendations for relief were ac- 


cepted. 


Surplus Property for Schools 


Surplus Property Board regulations 
Nos. 4 and 5 covering disposal of sur- 
plus aeronautical property to educational 
institutions and surplus nonindustrial 
real property have recently been issued. 

Types of aeronautical property appro- 
priate for nonflight educational, research 
or experimental use and eligible for dis- 
tribution under S.P.B. regulation No. 
4 to educational institutions for school, 


‘classroom or other educational use are 


listed at disposal costs so low that schools 
may almost consider them a donation. 
Such government-owned aeronautical 
property, according to present informa- 
tion, will far exceed the amount which 
can be readily disposed of in usual com- 
mercial markets. 

Surplus real property may be donated 
only to government agencies, state or 
local governments or nonprofit institu- 
tions organized and operated for educa- 
tional or charitable purposes and only 
if the property has no commercial value 
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Royal Steel Folding Chairs 


VU wanted to bring you 


Royal Steel Folding Chairs long 
before this, but increased war 
production has made it impos- 
sible. You can count on Royal, 
however, to make these great 
folding chairs available again 


just as soon as we can. 


And we know you'll be glad 
you waited, for it’s no secret that 
our postwar models will have all 
the favorite features—plus even 
greater beauty, utility and dura- 
bility than before! The Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl. 


LINE OF TOMORROW 


Vetal Furniture Since '97 


‘ ' fy 
im ol le sive,'TTe « Royal Housewares 








or the cost of its care, handling and dis- 


position would exceed the estimated pro- 
ceeds. The disposal agency must in all 
cases obtain prior approval of the board. 


W.P.B. Controls Related 


The progressive relaxation of W.P.B. 
controls will not be permitted to inter- 
fere with winning a speedy victory in 
the Pacific, according to a W.P.B. state- 
ment. 

Revocation of a large number of lim- 
itation, 
P, E and U) orders out of 420 such 
orders in existence April | has already 
taken place. It is expected that about 


conservation and other (L, M, 


half will have been revoked within the 
next few months. This action and others 
being taken by W.P.B. do not indicate 
an immediate resumption of civilian pro- 
duction of the affected items. 

Among dozens of items affected 
through recent revocations and of in- 
terest to schools are loose leaf metal 
parts and units; electric fuses; metal 
plastering bases and metal plastering ac- 
cessories; floor sanding, finishing and 
maintenance machines; portable rug 
scrubbing machines; industrial vacuum 
cleaners; blowers for cleaning purposes; 
commercial laundry equipment; floor 
and wall furnaces; commercial cooking 





_"HERE’S WHERE 
| SAVE TIME” 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
...makes floors easy and fast to clean 


YOUR janitor spends a minimum of time 
maintaining Seal-O-San finished floors 


Here’s why. Seal-O-San penetrates deeper . . 


. fills and 


seals all cracks and cells that harbor dirt. It leaves a 
beautiful, wear-resisting finish that prevents dirt or mois- 
ture from piercing the surface—a finish unmarred by dirty 


traffic lanes, unharmed by chemicals or ink . . 


. easily kept 


clean with a dry mop. Scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Faced with a lack of help and the uncertain performance 

of ordinary finishes, you serve your school best by snsisting 

on a labor-saving Seal-O-San finish for 2// wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


Pea £-1-R-A-T- 


~) Dy Pal UE SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND 
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NISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


| grounds. 








and food and plate warming equipment; 
industrial and commercial refrigerating 
and air-conditioning machinery and 
equipment; hand trucks and other han- 
dling equipment; photographic and pro- 
jection equipment; electric and non- 
electric office machines; alarm clocks; 
typewriters, and fire protective, signal 
and alarm equipment. 


Travel to Athletic Events Cut 


A 15 point program has been worked 
out with colleges and high schools cur- 
tailing travel in connection with athletic 
events, O.D.T. announced May 15. The 
program, approved by the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, includes the 
scheduling of contests only for the home 
grounds of one or the other of compet- 
ing teams or for urban playing fields 
located between the respective home 
This would seem to leave the 
way clear for such major events as the 
Army-Navy game. 

Ticket sales for all events will be 
limited to the immediate vicinities of 
competing teams. School tournaments 
or meets involving the use of transporta- 
tion services beyond a suburban area will 
be eliminated. 


Funds for Public School Bus Routes 
The sum of $3,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for the Federal Works 
Agency to be expended on secondary or 
feeder roads. Such roads include farm- 
to-market roads, rural free delivery mail 
roads and public school -bus routes. 


Would Amend Lanham Act 


Representative Lanham has introduced 


‘a bill to amend the Lanham Act under 


which the day care program for chil- 
dren is administered. Funds provided 
under Public Law No. 40, an additional 
$20,000,000 for F.W.A. to carry on the 
day care program for children of work- 
ing parents, will run only through June 
30, 1945. The Lanham Bill increases by 
$30,000,000 the amount that may be ap- 
propriated for contributions to public 
and private agencies for the maintenance 
and operation of public works. This 
would include war-time child care cen- 
ters. 

In addition, the bill raises the total 
amount that may be allocated for the 
maintenance and operation of public 
works from $85,000,000 to $120,000,000. 
It extends the time for the granting of 
these funds from June 30, 1945, to June 
30, 1946. 


Order Affects Blankets 


Direction 4 to M-73 prohibits the pro- 
duction or delivery of wool blankets or 
blanketing between June 17 and Septem- 
ber 1 from yarn made in that period ex- 
cept to fill rated orders. 
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Their Lessons... 








They Learn 


“The Automatic Sprinkler, 
always ready to operate, 
is fire’s most deadly “ 

and most successful adversary.” 


THINK CAREFULLY, ARE YOUR SCHOOLS FIREPROOF — not only the 
buildings — but also the contents, such as accumulated 
paper and other waste, heating and lighting plants, fur- 
niture, supplies, janitor equipment? 


NO LESSONS ARE LACKING — There are five school fires every 
day, many with fatalities that could have been avoided. 
Time and time again human negligence and panic make 
ineffective so-called fire protection measures. 


NOW THINK OF GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 
that guards against all hazards — automatically — every 
minute! This means safeguarding the lives of children 
anywhere in the building — regardless of human negli- 
gence. A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System stands 
ready to stop fire at its source before it makes dangerous 
headway, often before it is discovered! 
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A GRINNELL ENGINEER will help you survey the danger spots 
in your schools. Expert installation crews will put in the 


system with a minimum disruption to school activities, 


COMPLETE INFORMATION is available from a Grinnell Office 
near you. There’s no obligation. Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Executive Offices, Providence 1, Rhode Island. 


GR LL 


AUTOMATIC §$ PROTECTION 






DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUTOMATIC FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1873... PROTECTING OVER FIFTY 
BILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF THE WORLD’S PROPERTY 
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New Mexico's Retirement Plan 


The New Mexico legislature recently 
passed a law revising the emeritus em- 
ployment plan for school personnel in 
that state. The plan provides that any 
school employe may retire at the age of 
60 if he has served twenty years, fifteen 
years of which must have been in New 
Mexico, and will receive 60 per cent of 
his average salary for the preceding five 
years with a minimum of $720 and a 
maximum of $1800. An employe may 


also retire after thirty years’ service and 
receive the same benefits. 

The plan also provides disability bene- 
fits after five years’ service, the amount 
received being based on twenty years’ 
service and the same rate as for retire- 
ment. 


Veterans Enroll for Training 

During the month of April 5250 vet- 
erans entered training or education un- 
der laws administered by the Veterans 
Administration, bringing to 38,030 the 


eee 
Sibtine dona 


ft. n. SHELDON «& company 


MUSK-~ON, MICHIGAN 
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number now enrolled. Of those starting 
training in April, 1716 were disabled 
veterans being rehabilitated under Pub- 
lic Law 16 and 3534 were under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Regarding Midyear Promotions 


A special study just completed in 
Indiana reveals that the elimination of 
midyear promotions reduces the num- 
ber of small classes that are usually 
made by such promotions, does away 
with the necessity of midyear enroll- 
ment and organization, enables teachers 
to group pupils of one grade in two 
sections according to ability and to know 
their pupils and their abilities better by 
working with them for an entire year. 
Discipline can be improved, school of- 
ficials can purchase school supplies once 
a year instead of twice, record-keeping 
is simplified and failures are probably 
reduced. 


High School Air Courses 


A general redirection of high school 
aviation courses to meet peace-time needs 
is reported by Dr. Edgar Fuller of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Avia- 
tion Education Service. Twelve states 
and the District of Columbia, covering 
43 per cent of the population of the 
United States, now have formulated com- 
prehensive programs for this purpose. 

A. Russell Mack, supervisor of sec- 
ondary education for Massachusetts, has 
informed the C.A.A. that 152 of the 25 
public high schools in the state have 
regular aviation courses this year, en- 
rolling 4023 students. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island show slightly higher per- 


centages. With the assistance of the 


_ C.A.A,, the latter states have been par- 


ticularly active in developing broad 
plans for aviation education and a state- 
wide conference to formulate a similar 
plan for Massachusetts will be held in 
the near future. 

Making a reality of the flight experi- 
ence feature which most of the pro- 
grams call for, Tennessee currently has 
371 high school pupils from 45. insti- 
tutions taking four hours of flying as 
“laboratory work,” according to Dr. 
C. H. Gilmore of the state department of 
education. 


To Increase Veterans’ Benefits 


Introduced in the Senate May 21 was 
a bill to increase the basic monthly al- 
lowance to handicapped veterans while 
receiving vocational training and to pro- 
vide uniform increases of pension or 
compensation for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities who have depend- 
ents. 


Two New N.E.A. Services 


Two new divisions will be established 
by the N.E.A. to increase the associa- 
tion’s service to its members and to the 
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NOW you can place your order for a 


LA ie 
PRECISION 


16mm. Sound-on-Film 


PROJECTOR 


OUK turn has come to place your order for the 
sound motion picture projector you’ve wanted — 


and needed— perhaps badly. 


But don’t be too leisurely about doing so... A LOT OF 
PEOPLE HAVE BEEN WAITING TO GET THE DE. 
PENDABLE, PRECISION DEVRY —and orders placed now 
assure priority when it comes to delivery. 


A lot of people have been looking forward to owning the pro- 
jector that is built like a fine watch—the projector that insures a 
brilliant, sharply focused image—the projector powered by a 
steady, smooth- -running mechanism that purrs through reel after 
reel without a flicker or a jump—the projector that is so simple, 
a student can operate it—so ruggedly built, you are assured years 
of continuous, trouble-free service. 


And when it comes to sound, DEVRY gives you theater-quality 
reproduction — its full, clear musical tones and distinct speech leave 
nothing to be desired. 


You who have been longing for the finest projection equipment 
made—that is simple and easy to operate, to clean and maintain— 
a “scratch-free” instrument that will project your valued films 
SAFELY, time after time, day-in, day-out—fill out and mail the 
coupon below. Colorful literature will be sent you—FREE. 


@ DeVRY Projectors are guaranteed 
against defects in material and work- 
manship... They are approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Safe. 


@ DeVRY Model 16—1966 Sound-on- 
Film Projector shown above has 1,600 
ft. film capacity, and projects either 
sound or silent film. Equipment worth 
waiting for. 

@ Projector is housed in its own ‘‘blimp” @ You get the same high-quality ma- 
or eates iin ,pother ee terials, the same craftsmanship, the 
<aae contains me + ipa pemeeg ticulous skill required for 
Speaker and powerful 25-watt Ampli- ame us : , 
fier. Speaker case provides ample room DeVRY 35-mm. theater equipment. 
for films and accessories. Extremely 
portable! @ DeVRY 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 

@ Amplifier and Speaker can be used jectors are precision electronic instru- 
separately, with microphone or phono- ments. 
grape, as — <p sane oe —— 
speaking, matic classes, athletic an 
Other events. Double value. BUY WAR BONDS! 
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THESE PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS ARE NOW 
AVAILABLE FROM DEVRY 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJEC- 
TORS for (1) 2 in. x 2 in. Paper or Glass Slides; (2) for 
Single-frame Slidefilm; and (3) for Double-frame Slidefilm. 
Motor driven, forced- air-cooled. Non-rewind design elimi- 
ae 300, 200, or 100-watt lamp. Feed 


nates rewinding. 

capacity up to 

—easily carried. 
a 














FILMSETS’ 200-ft., 16mm. Silent Motion Picture Films 
for Intermediate Eementary Grades. 22 


Economic (Food, 
Regional (Place) 


many as you may wish—complete with 112-page Teachers’ 
Manual containing 672 carefully selected illustrations from 
Each 2-page spread a lesson outline. Colorful 


the films . 
literature free. 





DeVRY KODACHROME .COLOR SLIDES —Ask us 
about 750 NEW Kodachrome Color Slides—of scenic points 
of interest in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Hawaii 
Latin America, and the Continent. Valuable aids to teach- 
ing children. FOR PRIMARY GRAD 


mation about Disney Cartoon Slides in color. 







Free and without obligation, please mail me a copy of your new 1945 catalog 
of now-available Projectors and other Audio-Visual Teaching Equipment. 


See DeVRY before you buy. 





































le-frame pictures. Compact, sturdy 





DeVRY PORTABLE PROJECTION SCREENS—a com- 
plete line of glass-be Motion Picture Screens distinctly 
superior in ease of operation and portability. Pictured model 
is adjustable to ANY position. Square models instantly con- 
vertible to rectangular sizes. DeVRY screens in sizes from 
30 in. x 40 in. to 20 ft x 20 ft, Write for literature. 


subjects in 
Shelter, Clothing), and 26 subjects in 
phy. Available—one reel, or as 





Day FILM LIBRARY—Be sure you have DeVRY'S big, 

NEW Film Book—comprehensive tabulation of carefully 
selected 16mm. sound and silent films particularly suited for 
classroom teaching. Also selected short subjects, full-length 
features and comedies. Make DeVRY your classroom film 


source. 


ES, write for infor- 
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nation. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary, announces that an audio-visual 
instructional service and an adult edu- 
cation service will be set up as soon as 
directors can be chosen. 





ADMINISTRATION 





44 Hour Week for Custodial Workers 


The board of education of New York 
City recently approved establishment of a 
44 hour week and overtime pay for the 
employes of custodians of school build- 
This replaces a former 48 hour 


ings. 






SCHOOL 








can be lower in cost, 
longer-lasting—easier to clean 


work week. The new wage agreement 
reached with local unions will increase 
the present $7,000,000 budget for school 
custodial service by $433,000. 


How Much Time for Teaching? 


The budget and research committee 
of the Detroit Teachers Association re- 
cently sent out a questionnaire to inter- 
mediate and high schools teachers for 
determining the amount of time they 
spent in teaching. Information was 
sought regarding times of arrival and de- 
parture, variations from normal proce- 
dure, time for lunch, time spent on 
school work outside of the building. 
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EXT time you must replace one of 
your floors, consider the advantages 
of Johns-Manville Asphalt Tile. Made 
of asbestos and asphalt, it will last for 
years, even under severe scuffling and 
constant traffic. 


J-M Asphalt Tile is also quiet and 
resilient under foot. And, of particular 
importance these days, J-M Asphalt Tile 
is quick and easy to clean and maintain. 
Pre-waxed at the factory, the flooring 
is ready to use when installed. 


Johns-Manville 
WM cbytalt Tite Blooring 












































































J-M floors come in a variety of plain 
and marbleized colors, permitting an al- 
most endless number of designs and color 
schemes. J-M marbleizing has the inter- 
esting veining of real marble and avoids 
any feeling of mechanical regularity often 
found in ordinary floors. 


New, colorful booklet “Ideas for Deco- 
rative Floors” is now available. Send for 
a free copy today. Just write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New York 
16, New York. 








Returns were received from 825 high 
school and vocational school teachers and 
603 intermediate teachers. It was found 
that the median work week of the for- 
mer group was 43.6 hours, Forty hours 
or more per week were put in by 75 per 
cent of the teachers and forty-eight hours 
or more by 25 per cent. 

The median work week of the inter- 
mediate teachers was 43.0 hours. Of this 
number 74 per cent spent 40 hours or 
more in teaching each week, 44 per cent, 
between 40 and 45 hours and 30 per 


cent, 45 hours or more. 


New Jersey Progresses 

Effective July 1 the long-range edu- 
cational reorganization program of New 
Jersey, approved by the state legislature, 
will bring about three important changes. 

First, Rutgers becomes the state uni- 
versity of New Jersey. Second, a new 
state department of education will con- 
solidate in one body eight existing 
agencies dealing with educational and 
cultural services. Added to the five 
existing assistant commissionerships of 
education will be a sixth dealing with 
higher education. 

The third measure establishes within 
the new state department of education 
a division of the state library, archives 
and history and a division of the state 
museum. 


To Assist New Teachers 

A plan was inaugurated last fall in 
the Indianapolis public schools for giving 
more assistance to new teachers. Accord- 
ing to the plan, two teacher consultants 
are chosen from active service each 


_ semester to work with the directors of 


instruction in the schools. The con- 
sultants spend their time in visiting and 
teaching demonstration lessons on re- 
quest. 





FINANCE 





Cost-of-Living Bonuses 


New York City teachers and members 
of the school staff earning less than 
$10,000 are to receive a cost-of-living 
bonus of $350. This will mean a total 
payment of $10,050,000 to 35,000 teach- 
ers and other employes in the 1945-46 
period to which the bonus is limited. 
The bonus was not granted to persons 
on leave of absence or on military sab- 
batical leaves. 


Texas Aids Rural Schools 


In response to a recommendation of 
Governor Stevenson of Texas that emer- 
gency aid for rural schools be provided, 
the state legislators appropriated $400,000 
in new money and more than $1,100,000 
from unspent balances of the rural 
school aid fund. This measure permitted 
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| . . « Among firms building bus bodies for 
mounting on standard chassis, Superior is the first bus body 
manufacturer in the country to receive the Army-Navy ‘‘E”’ 
for Excellence in war production. 


Superior Coach Corporation has 
been credited with many “firsts” 
in the school and other transporta- 
tion fields, including the pioneering 
of the ALL-STEEL SAFETY School 
Coach. But none has been so im- 
portant to the men and women of 
this organization as the achieve- 
ment symbolized by the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant, which now flies 
over the plant. It represents a sup- 
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SCHOOL COACH BODIES 
PASSENGER COACH BODIES 
SIGNAL CORPS VAN BODIES 

ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT VAN BODIES 
ROCKET LAUNCHERS 
AMMUNITION BOXES 

RADIO EQUIPMENT INSTALLATIONS 
AMBULANCES 
TECHNICAL MOBILE SHOP BODIES 
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port to our fighting men which 
will be continued wholeheartedly — 
however near the final victory — as 


long as it’s needed. 


This award is mentioned here as 
evidence of Superior’s constant 
effort to serve better . . . whether 
it be the nation at war, or the na- 
tion’s schools. Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 
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a $200 raise in salaries of 15,000 rural 
teachers for the year just closed and other 
benefits for 411,000 rural pupils. 


TRANSPORTATION 


New Bus Regulations in Maryland 








Standard rules covering school bus 
transportation in Maryland have been 
compiled with the help of nationally 
known transportation experts and have 
been approved. 

More than 80 new buses are being 
purchased this year. Body, chassis and 
mechanical equipment specifications have 
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been considered by technical experts so 
that they will be the best and safest 
possible. Buses are to be inspected at 
least three times yearly at definite in- 
tervals. At least once a year they must 
be sent to a garage designated by the 
county superintendent for inspection and 
conditioning. 

Bus drivers must be between the ages 


of 21 and 60, must pass a physical ex- 


amination at the beginning of each 
school year and be capable of maintain- 
ing discipline. No school bus may carry 
standing pupils in excess of one pupil 
per row of forward-facing seats; no 


pupils shall be permitted to stand in 
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Of all the material things on which man relies in time of 
crisis, none is worthier of his trust than are Von Duprin 


fire and panic exit devices. 


For nearly forty years Von Duprins have kept the faith. 
No matter what the emergency, they have always provided 
safe, sure, instant exit. They have saved countless thousands 
of men, women, and children from the twin terrors of fire 


and panic. 


Whether they are the current models, of sturdy malleable 
iron, or the more brilliant brass and bronze types of pre-war 


days, Von Duprins . . 
performance . . 


. Solely on the basis of their past 
. merit your full confidence and trust. 


Every Von Duprin is built to do just that! 
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z VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Won Duprin 


DIVISION 
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buses with all lengthwise seats or a 
combination of lengthwise and forward- 
facing seats. 





INSTRUCTION 


American Civilization Course 


Backed by an increased annual. ap- 
propriation, the University of Maryland 
is preparing to inaugurate next Septem- 
ber compulsory courses in American 
history and civilization, declares Presi- 
dent Harry M. Byrd. Of 120 semester 
hours required for graduation, 26 must 
be in the history, literature, government 
and sociology of America. 

A complete major in American Civil- 
ization will be established, beginning 
with an undergraduate curriculum and 
going through to the doctor’s degree. 

Public forums will be conducted in 
the various counties and cities of Mary- 
land to give to the people of the state 
a fuller understanding of our national 
backgrounds, values and_ potentialities 
for the future. Emphasized will be the 
fundamental differences between the 
American way of life and the social re- 
forms that have taken place in other 
countries. 

Doctor Byrd explains that he has no 
thought of fostering a narrow national- 
ism but he believes that if the United 
States is to assume its place as a world 
leader, we must develop men and 
women who can interpret America to 
other nations. 





To Try Army Language Methods 


Phases of the Army’s method of teach- 
ing French and Spanish, novel if not 
entirely new in most civilian colleges and 
schools, will be introduced experimen- 
tally at the University of Kentucky this 
summer. Sponsored by Maj. Hobart Ry- 
land, recently returned to the chairman- 
ship of the romance languages depart- 
ment after teaching at West Point, the 
course will have new texts being pre- 
pared by Doctor Ryland for French and 
by Ryland and Server for Spanish. 





MEETINGS 


Health Education Workshop 


Twenty state departments of education 
sent representatives to a clinic workshop 
on health education held in Chicago 
recently. All of the states are receiving 
subsidies from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation for the improvement of 
health education. The foundation also 
financed the conference, for which 
Michigan set up the plans. 

Trends noted by the workshop were: 
(1) health education is being conceived 
as a part of the total instructional pro- 
gram; (2) increased cooperation is de- 
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F’. valuable Data-Sheets, prepared especially for 
in the School Architect, Consulting Engineer, Superin- 
eo tendent, and others interested in School-Lighting, are 
al available now without cost or obligation. These Data- 
ce Sheets describe and illustrate in detail full layout infor- 
1e 
ne mation, spacing and mounting-height recommendations, 
re- and other helpful suggestions for classroom lighting. 
ier 
These Data-Sheets tell in brief, concise language the 
AL full story on modern school lighting. Glare, painting, 
ed wiring, maintenance, etc., are discussed. 
‘Id 
nd In addition to the Data-Sheets, we offer without charge 
” a complete 34-page reprint of Dr. Darrell B. Harmon's 
interesting article, “Lighting and Child Development”, 
from the April, 1945, issue of ILLUMINATING ENGI- 
v2 NEERING. Dr. Harmon has a new viewpoint in his ap- 
nd proach to the necessity of good lighting in schools. 
“a Write today for your reprint and Data-Sheets. 
us 
y- The CADET 
a Luminous Indirect 
rt- Pleasing, modern de- 
he signed fixture that pro- 
re- duces Indirect-Lighting 
quality with fluorescent 
nd efficiency. 
The FUTURLITER 
» Shielded Direct 
Cool, brilliant filvores- 
cent directed to work- 
on ing plane; yet shielded 
from normal seeing 
op angles. 
go 
ng U $ MILITARY ACADEMY it West Point 
of Serm-Killing Class-Rooms and Study-Rooms Relighted! 
so Li hts GUTH ‘Cadet’ Fluorescent Fixtures have been installed to provide high- 
g intensity illumination, plus uniform distribution of light, plus shadow- 
ch A positive “must” in free features, plus low-brightness luminaires, plus correlated brightnesses 
new school construction. throughout the entire room area. 
sae GERM-KILLING LIGHTS 
: r upils and h- 
ed cro-setbeouibinapieiiaas THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
O- LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902 
le- 2615 WASHINGTON AVE. © e ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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veloping between schools and _ public 
health authorities; (3) the school ad- 
ministrator is recognized as the leader 
of the health program at the local level 
but teachers should also share this re- 
sponsibility; (4) in-service and pre-serv- 
ice activities in health education for 
teachers and administrators are still ex- 
perimental; (5) health instruction in 
school curriculums must meet the re- 
quirements of continuity and sequence 
if it is to be effective. 


New Teacher Training Program 


The liberal arts colleges of Western 
Reserve University will take over the 
function of the universitys school of 
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education at the end of the school year 
in June, according to announcement by 
President Winfred G. Leutner, who said 
the move will entail expansion of teach- 
er training at the university. 





SUMMER COURSES 


Summer Courses in Denver 


The University of Denver will hold 
its eleventh annual institute in parent 
education June 25 to 29 under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Frances Bruce Strain. Its 


theme will be “Mental Hygiene of 
Childhood.” 
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Mosinee Towels long have been famous for the 


superior strength and absorbency of their pure 


sulphate material—plus its softness to the skin. 


These features ‘give Mosinee Towels their out- 


standing DRYABILITY—for top-notch perform- 


ance with long-term economy. Right now the 
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supply is limited, but there'll come a time when 
these fine towels can become a part of your 
washroom service at a cost no greater than for 


harsh, flimsy ordinary towels. 


Save Waste Paper—It Helps Save You 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Junior Leagues’ New Transcriptions 


The Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America is planning production of a 
second transcription series of dramatic 
adaptations of children’s books for 
junior leagues, libraries, schools, radio 
stations, parent-teacher and other or- 
ganizations. 

The success of the initial series of 
“Books Bring Adventure” made avail- 
able last October has led to this action. 
The new series, which will be ready for 
release October 1, will deal with re- 
gional stories of this country and 
Canada, such as the bayou country of 
Louisiana and the Polish miners in 
Pennsylvania. Transcriptions for broad- 
casting are on 16 inch 334% r.p.m. 
records. However, transcriptions of the 
first series will be available in June on 
12 inch phonograph records. 

Further information can be obtained 
from Gloria Chandler, consultant on 
radio for the junior league organization 
at its headquarters in the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. 


School Attendance Declines 


Average daily attendance in New 
York City public schools has dropped 
more than 3 per cent in three years and 
is still declining. Superintendent John 
E. Wade urged principals and supervi- 
sors to foster guidance programs so as to 
“make school more attractive to pupils.” 
A 1 per cent rise in attendance would 
mean an increase of $1,000,000 in state 


_aid, 


Large Postwar Building Program 


The cost of Cincinnati’s ten year post- 
war building program will total $21,500,- 
000, or $5,500,000 more than the bond 
issue voted at the last election. Of this 
amount, $2,500,000 is earmarked for the 
purchase of sites. It has not yet been de- 
termined where the additional funds will 
be obtained. 


New Labor Relations School 


The formation of the first school in 
the United States designed to educate 
students for promotion of better relation- 
ships between labor and management, 
the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, was recently es- 
tablished by statutory enactment. 

The new law vests administration of 
the school in Cornell University. The 
school’s formation was accelerated by 
Governor Dewey’s approval of a $200,- 
000 appropriation for the purpose. Ac- 
cording to President Day of Cornell, a 
director and faculty members will be 
chosen who will maintain the school’s 
impartial approach to the subject of in- 
dustrial and labor relations. 
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»» PROTECT PROFITS WITH CRUSADER 


Stainless 


SS mys 
By fies 


Fresh, appetizing sandwiches bring added sales and increase profits. 
Many leading restaurants conserve these profits by using CRUSADER 


Utensils made of solid Stainless Steel. 


The natural flavor and freshness of sandwich “makings” are unaffected 
by CRUSADER Ware— it resists all food acids. 


Long service records also show that CRUSADER installations add to profits 


by cutting maintenance and replacement costs. 
Soon again CRUSADER Stainless Wares will be available. 


Now is the time to plan for your requirements. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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is a super-hard penetrating 
sealer for wood, concrete or 
other floors subjected to 
severe usage. Supremely 
wearproof, Retards action 
of rubber burns and body 
perspiration. Impervious to 
boiling water, oil, grease, 
algohol, alkali soaps, certain 
acids, brine or ink. Because 
Lastincote is not affected 
by alkali soaps or many 
acid solutions, it makes an 


ideal finish for school seats, desks’ and other 


furniture or woodwork. 


PIGMENTED LASTINCOTE 


Ideal for concrete or cement 
floors in 11 attractive colors 


Write for FREE literature 
and color chart 


WE S ¥ OMAKY 





Graduates will be qualified for posi- 
tions as research specialists, analysts and 
economists for either labor or manage- 
ment and will be trained for various jobs 
in government as it deals with labor 
relations, such as mediators, statisticians 
and field workers. 


Desirable Traits for Salesmen 


Of interest to vocational counselors 
are the results of a questionnaire on 


| sales traits needed for successful selling 





sent out recently by the Chicago Sales 
Executives Club. 

In a summary of the replies, which 
lists 20 separate desirable traits, de- 
pendability was designated as the most 
important; integrity, next, and knowl- 
edge of the product, third. Included 
among other traits emphasized are: self- 
management, work organization, sincer- 


| ity, initiative, industriousness, acceptance 


of responsibility and understanding of 
buying motives. 


G.|.'s Study on Foreign Soil 


A pretheological seminary is holding 


_ nightly sessions on the tropical island of 


| New Caledonia of the South Pacific Base 


Command, according to a recent an- 


| nouncement of the War Department. 


The school is sponsored by the Army 
Chaplain Corps and students who com- 


| plete the course will probably be given 


credit for their work if they enter civil- 
ian theological seminaries after the war 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. The 


curriculum consists of two courses in 


| Biblical literature, two in the social sci- 
| ences and one in Christian philosophy. 


At the University of Rome, nearly 600 


«soldiers have been enrolled in after-duty 


classes sponsored by the Rome Area 
Allied Command. The classes, part of 
the Mediterranean Theater’s information 
and education section schooling pro- 


| gram, meet two nights a week for a 





three month period and are taught by 
professors of the University of Rome 
and volunteer Army instructors. Stu- 
dents successfully completing the courses 
will receive Armed Forces Institute cer- 
tificates which may be submitted for 
credit at colleges and high schools in 
the United States. 


Army and Navy Parents Must Pay 


The Army and Navy Journal calls at- 
tention to the fact that Army and Navy 
parents are being required to pay for 
their children’s schooling in certain in- 
stances. At Hempstead, L. I., a fee of 
$100 a year is charged for elementary 
school pupils and $75 for high school 
pupils whose parents are at Mitchell 
Field. 

A similar situation arose in St. Mary’s 
County, Maryland, where the huge Pa- 
tuxent River Base is located. The Navy 
asked Congress for authority to operate 
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Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 
Architect—F, W. Ireland, Greeley, Colo. 
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Beall Junior and Senior High School, Frostburg, Md. 
Architect — Robert Holt Hitchins, Cumberland, Md. 


Allen Township School, Williston, Ohio. Architect—C. H. Shively, Fremont, Ohio 


How to make full use 
of Natural Daylight 


Cardinal Hayes High School, New York City, N. Y. 
School boards have made an important discovery! They have found Architects—Eggers & Higgins, New York City 


that they can save money and—more important still—they can save 

children’s eyes by installing light-giving panels of Insulux Glass 

Block. 
Panels of Insulux Light-Directional Block transmit and diffuse 

light far better than ordinary construction and, at the same time, 

provide privacy along with light. 
When these Light-Directional Block are used, natural daylight 

can be projected deep into the interior of classrooms, laboratories, 

gymnasiums, corridors and entrance ways. There is light for all— 

without objectionable glare! Insulux Glass Block is a functional 
The , a building material—not merely a dec- 
[here are other advantages, too. Panels of Insulux cut down oration. It is designed to do certain 

sound transmission — lock out dirt and dust, and reduce materially 


: , : things that other building materials 
the cost of cleaning, heating and air conditioning. cannot do. Investigate! 


OWENS ILLINOIS MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


ccs ¥ OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
\ & A Insulux Products Division, Dept. B-85, Toledo 1, Ohio 
2 i Gentlemen: Please send me,. eeu! obligation, 
‘ your latest book al « we in Schoolrooms.”’ 


— See | 
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schools on naval stations with govern- 
ment funds. The House appropriations 
committee, however, restricted the au- 
thority to “one air station,” which leaves 
the others uncared for. 

On some Army posts, where schools 
are not available, the War Department 
authorizes elementary schools but tuitions 
are charged to defray expenses; these are 
set by local post commanders. What is 
needed is authority and funds for the 
War and Navy departments either to 
operate schools or to reimburse service 
personnel for tuition, it is declared, 


"De-Nazified" Education 

Germany's secondary schools and uni- 
versities will remain closed for at least a 
year, according to Allied Military Gov- 
ernment education authorities, while 
every effort is made to purge the last 
vestiges of Nazi teachings from them. 

The general plan is to get the younger 
children back to school first on the theory 
that they have not been subjected to the 
Nazi poison as long as the older ones. 
Many kindergartens are already open and 
preparations are under way to open the 
first four grades soon. The A.M.G. has 
completed the printing of pre-Hitler text- 
books in sufficient quantities to start up 
the lower grades in Aachen and Bonn 
but the opening awaits formal approval 
of an application for such action on the 
part of local civil authorities from the 


Allied Supreme Headquarters. This ap- 
proval is expected to give the signal to 
military officials in other cities to go 
ahead in the first four grades. 

Carl Levin, writing from Paris, says: 
“The whole question of reopening the 
schools is considered a matter of top 
policy because it is so important a phase 
of the wholesale mental fumigation to 
which Germany must be exposed to 
eradicate the Nazi germ.” 


To Encourage Outside Reading 


Next autumn a teen-age book show 
project will be tested in Montclair, N. J.; 
Allentown, Pa.; Wichita, Kan.; Minne- 
apolis and Detroit. Following the tests 
the book show will be offered schools 
and libraries of the country that are 
willing to assist by projecting it in their 
cities on a community-wide basis. 

The venture, sponsored by Pocket 
Books, Inc., but with no commercial tie- 
in, has as its purpose the promotion of 
noncompulsory reading after school 
hours. Included in the show will be a 
12 minute movie short dramatizing the 
pleasures and benefits of reading. 


For Improved Race Relations 


Designed for classroom use, a set of 
15 posters comparing the three major 
racial groups and answering questions 
frequently asked about race has been 
prepared by Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 


ence and the race relations division of 
the American Missionary Association. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





THE POPES' NEW ORDER. By Philip Hughes, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1944. 
$2.50. 


CONSIDER THE CALENDAR. By Bhola D. 
Panth. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1944, 


A FOOD AND NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR 
THE NATION. Planning Pamphlets, No. 46. 
Washington 6, D. C.: National Planning 
Association, 800 2Ist Street, N.W. 25 
cents. 


HEALTH CARE FOR AMERICANS. By 
C.-E. A. Winslow. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 104. New York City 20: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 
cents. 


CAMPING FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. Ed- 
ited by Harry H. Howett. Elyria, Ohio: 
The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc. 1945. 


A VOCABULARY OF BUSINESS AND ECO- 
NOMIC TERMS OF POPULAR USAGE. 
By Armon Jay Lawrence. Bulletin XVII, 
March 1945. Lexington, Ky.: Bureau of 
School Service, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. Sixteenth 
Yearbook, California Elementary School 
Principals’ Agsociation. Oakland 3, Calif: 
Sarah L. Young, Parker School. 1944. $1. 
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In the Versatol, this exclusive, patented inner-locking 
assures automatic locking of the square 
elevating rod 
Inner spring 
external locking devices. 


Only DA-LITE Screens Have 
This Positive Automatic 


LOCKING FEATURE 


¢ It assures correct picture proportions 
¢ It eliminates separate adjustments of case and 


¢ It prevents ripping fabric from roller 


Da-Lite tripod screens —the famous 
Challenger and the popular-priced 
Versatol illustrated here—are the 
only portable screens that offer auto- 
matic locking at the correct picture 
separate ad- 
justments of the fabric or the case). 
Other improvements include: rigid 
design that holds case and top slat in 
perfect alignment assuring a wrinkle- 


at the correct picture dimension. 
(A) and notched rod (B) eliminate 


DA-LITE Screens. 
literature! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 7NS, 2723 North Crawford Avenue 






free picture surface; self-adjusting 
tripod legs; easy adjustment of height; 
and the same fine plastic-coated, 
glass-beaded fabric as is used in the 
highest priced Da-Lite models. For 
convenience and lasting satisfaction, 
ask your visual education dealer for 
Write today for 














In the Versatol, case 
bracket (A) is securely 
clamped in fixed posi- 


tion to tubing (B) 
which is raised or 
lowered to adjust the 
height. 


Chicago 39, Ill. 
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The New RCA Sound 


Motion pictures are effective as a teaching aid. Students are 
attentive when films are shown, learn film lessons rapidly, retain 
information longer. Movies dealing with history, science, geogra- 
phy, literature, and many other subjects, are available for students 
of all ages. The successful use of these films depends on wise 
programming and efficient projection. For best results, use the new 
RCA Projector — it is easy to operate, simple to maintain — 
provides brilliant illumination and quality sound reproduction. 


With an RCA Projector, the use of educational, religious, and 
training films can become a vital part of the school, church or 
institutional program. Various types of pictures may be shown with 
maximum enjoyment, because the engineering skill that produces 
RCA Theatre Equipment for America’s finest motion picture 
houses has gone into the design and manufacture of the RCA 


16mm Projector. 


For detailed information on the new RCA 16mm Sound Film 
Projector, send for descriptive folder. Write: Educational Depart- 
ment, 43-30B, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 


America, Camden, New Jersey. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


One Fifth of the World’s Children. By Mil- 
dred Price. A booklet for children of grade 
school and junior high school age answering in 
terms of everyday life questions they might ask 
about Chinese children. New York City 19: 
China Aid Council, 1780 Broadway. 





Intermediate Manual. An illustrated 500 page 
guide to the instructional program for grades 
4, 5 and 6, presenting a unified treatment of all 
previous course-of-study materials for these 
grades. Cincinnati: Commissioner of Supplies, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, 511 West Court Street. 
$2.50. 


Light Metals. The story of aluminum, mag- 
nesium and beryllium, their significance before 
the war, their vital réle in winning the war 
and their usefulness in the postwar world. A 
unit in the Building America series. New York 
City 19: National Education Association, De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street. 30 cents. 


Needs of Exceptional Children. By Elise H. 
Martens. A booklet designed for use of state and 
local planning groups interested in analyzing 
the problems of postwar developments for ex- 
ceptional children. Leaflet No. 74 in the Plan- 
ning Schools for Tomorrow series of the U. S. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C., 25: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 10 cents. 


Data for Statewide Planning of Veterans’ Ed- 
ucation. By Ernest V. Hollis. Bulletin 1945, 
No. 4. A U. S. Office of Education booklet de- 
scribing the plans of men and women in the 
armed forces for postwar educational and eco- 
nomic pursuits, of aid to state departments of 
education and private educational institutions in 
planning programs of higher education and voca- 
tional training. Washington, D. C., 25: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. 


Winslow. A 32 page pamphlet pointing out the 
need for a national health program and de- 
scribing the manner in which it could be fi- 
nanced and administered. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 104. New York City 20: Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 
cents. 


School Income in Illinois. By Harold W. Nor- 
man. Pamphlet No. 2 of the School Board Ref- 
erence Library prepared for the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Boards. A factual statement 
of the problems of school income designed to 
inform boards of their present powers and the 
limitations upon them. Springfield, Lll.: Illinois 
Association of School Boards, First National 
Bank Building. 


Publications on Intercultural Education for 
School and Community. A 1945 list of approxi- 
mately 100 selected books, pamphlets, bibliog- 
raphies on intercultural education, selected and 
annotated by William Van Til, with prices. New 
York City 19: Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
119 West Fifty-Seventh Street. 


Veteran’s Guide. By Dallas Johnson. A hand- 
book addressed to the problems facing returning 
servicemen and women after their discharge, dis- 
cussing their legal rights, jobs, finances, educa- 
tion. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 102. New 
York City 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza. 10 cents. 


Cartels or Free Enterprise? By Thurman W. 
Arnold. A pamphlet discussing cartels, govern- 
ment control, the small factory and business as 
they affect the price of our car, the homes we 
will build, the relief loads which may or may 
not be carried by welfare agencies. Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 103. New York City 20: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. 10 cents. 


Community Service, The Model Center at 
Bridgeport, Conn. By Agnes E. Meyer. A collec- 
tion of articles which appeared in the Washington 
Post describing the efforts of this community to 
put its own affairs in order and organize its 
resources so as to give the returned veteran the 





NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 
Dr. William W. Ankenbrand has re- 


signed as superintendent of Yonkers 
public schools, Yonkers, N. Y., to ac- 
cept the post of supervising principal 
of schools at Ridgewood, N. J. 


J. J. Early, superintendent at Sheridan, 
Wyo., is retiring July 1 and will be 
succeeded by R. W. Skinner, principal 
of the high school. Mr. Early will con- 
tinue as chairman of the state board of 
education. 


Gilbert M. Banker, superintendent of 
schools in Rockland County, New York, 
will resign September | to become prin- 
cipal of the central school at Hancock, 


N. Y. 


B. George Saltzman, superintendent 
of schools at Cortez, Colo., has. accepted 
the superintendency at Lawrence, Kan., 
succeeding Clifford Dean who has re- 
signed to go into business. Vincil 
Lester, superintendent at Dolores, 
Colo., will succeed Mr. Saltzman. 


O. A. Kirk, principal of Fremont 
High School, Fremont, Mich., has been 
appointed the superintendent of schools. 
Maynard E. Hamilton will succeed him 


help he needs in readjusting himself to civilian 


Health Care for Americans. By C.-E. A. life. as principal. 
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Tom-Zilt 
ly. SOUTHERN” 


Put your food serving equipment on a post- 
war profitable basis NOW. Take advantage 
of the many advanced ideas and improve- 
ments which make the new line of food 
serving equipment “Custom-Bilt by 
SOUTHERN?” the very last word in effici- 
ency to preserve that desirable kitchen- 
fresh flavor. 


To assure priority in delivery, we suggest 
you place your order now with our dealer, 
or with us—for individual items or a com- 
plete new installation. You can depend on 
it that “Custom-Bilt by SOUTHERN” now 
means more than ever before—food serving 
equipment designed and built by specialists 
to give you the utmost returns on your 
investment. Write today. 
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See how schools may use G-E fluorescent lamps to provide an abundance of soft, ’ FILAMENT 


diffused light in classrooms. This kind of lighting helps reduce 
eyestrain, makes it easier for young eyes to see. 
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For tomorrow, G-E Slimline lamps will join 
with G-E fluorescent and filament lamps to 


bring you new help, greater service from lighting. 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


uma GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


nat 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; “‘The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 b. m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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R. H. McIntosh, superintendent of 
schools at Green River, Wyo., has re- 
signed and asked for a one year appoint- 
ment as high school science teacher. 
Mr. McIntosh has been superintendent 
for twenty-seven years. He will be suc- 
ceeded by I. R. Halseth, assistant super- 
intendent. 

Ernest Balch, principal of Hudson 
High School at Hudson, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of Hudson con- 
solidated schools. 


Lyndon H. Strough, principal of Ni- 
agara Falls High School, Niagara, N. Y., 


for the last sixteen years, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Rome, N. Y. 
Richard Warren, coordinator of public 
schools at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
schools succeeding C. C. Crawford who 
has resigned to become superintendent 
of schools at Holland, Mich. Rudolph 
Silverstone, instructor in Ann Arbor 
schools, has been named coordinator. 


D. D. Darland has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of elementary 
schools at Jackson, Wyo., and principal 
of Teton County High School to accept 
an appointment with the Carnegie 
Foundation as test technician. 

James E. Downey has retired as prin- 
cipal of the Boston High School of 
Commerce. 
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Automatic’s Wartime production 
of rapid fire ammunition for air- 
craft ‘“‘cannon”’ requires high 
precision manufacture and more 
volume than ever. Only a fraction 
ormal production of Sharpeners has been 
authorized. Many of these are delivered on priority 
orders to the Armed Forces. Your patience and con- 
sideration during this period have been most 


exter, Giant and Draftsman Sharpeners are the 
only models now in manufacture. Cutters and other 
replacement parts are available for prompt ship- 
ment. You may obtain improved service from your 
present Automatic Sharpeners by installing new cut- 
ters. Folder with full instructions on request.- 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER COMPANY 


Division of Spengler Loomis Mfg. Co. 


Principals 


Ernest J. Baldwin, principal of Charles 
Andrews School, Syracuse, N. Y., is 
retiring after thirty-five years as a 
teacher and principal. 


Dr. Ira R. Kraybill, principal of 
Cheltenham High School, Philadelphia, 
for twenty-three years, is retiring at the 
end of the school year to accept a posi- 
tion as executive secretary of the Second- 
ary School Commission of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. He has been a mem- 
ber of the commission for twelve years. 


Claude Van Wie has been named 
principal of Saratoga Springs High 
School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Newton M. Connolly. Mr. Van 
Wie has served as head of the mathe- 
matics department at the high school 
for seventeen years and has been on a 
leave of absence for two years. 

Arthur E. Wolters, mathematics in- 
structor at Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, IIl., since 1927, has been 
named principal of the school succeeding 
Dr. Harold Spears. 

Edward L. Osborn, principal of Hud- 
son Falls High School, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., has been elected principal of 
Batavia High School, Batavia, N. Y. He 
will take over his new duties in Septem- 


58 E. Washington St. 





DEXTER 











Chicago 2, Ill. 


ber. He succeeds H. D. Weber who re- 


tired in January. 


Lyle E. Young, supervising principal 
of the schools at Skaneateles, N. Y., has 
been appointed principal of Johnson 
City High School, Johnson City, N. Y. 
He succeeds Mrs. Mathilda Brown, who 


has been acting principal since last June. 


Albert G. Bauersfield, principal of 
Carl Schurz High School in Chicago, 
has retired. Mr. Bauersheld, who has 
been studying Spanish at the high school 
in addition to his duties as principal, 
has been with the school system for 
forty-five years. 


In the Colleges 


Dr. George Dinsmore Stoddard, New 
York state commissioner of education, 
has been appointed president of the 
University of Illinois succeeding Arthur 
Cutts Willard who retires July 1. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University for forty-three 
years, has resigned effective October 1. 
The board of trustees has elected Doctor 
Butler “president emeritus from the date 
when his resignation takes effect.” 


John L. Seaton, president of Albion 
College, Albion, Mich., for twenty-one 
years, will retire in September. Dr. 
William Whitcomb Whitehouse, dean 




















Automatic is 
working on new 
designs for Post- 
War. 
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In this attractive Domestic Science Room of the J. W. Sexton High School in Lansing, Michigan, Nairn Linoleum is used 
on floor, borders and base, as well as on work surfaces and window ledges. The walls, also, are Nairn Wall Linoleum. 


ALL FOUR “MUSTS” for a modern school floor — 
appearance, resilience, durability, ease-of-maintenance— 


ets ail four “musts” are met with Nairn Linoleum. 
Floors of Nairn Linoleum are colorful, easy 
for modern school floors .. . 
to keep clean and sanitary. Their proved 
wearing qualities 
insure long, trouble-free service, 
even in areas of heaviest traffic. 


a Ra For modern floors and walls 
Their quality is backed by the reputation of 


the oldest manufacturer of linoleum in America. N Al ie N LIN 0 [ EU M 


In Kindergartens, High Schools, Great Universities, . : 
easy to maintain, 


ducational Institutions of every type, this most modern “1 
colorful, permanent, resilient. 


of floors— Nairn Linoleum —is daily proving itself 
the outstanding floor for tomorrow’s school building. 


For a specially prepared handbook on Linoleum specifications, 


write to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 
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TS the lesson learned by war-pressed facts... and look forward to the day when Ww 
industry: In air conditioned factories, school children and hospital patients —as 

absenteeism drops, accidents decrease, pro- well as the workers in our public buildings wi 

duction booms. The tie-in with properly —may enjoy the blessings and benefits of Sp 

circulated air and controlled temperatures air conditioning. ta 

and humidities . . . cleaner, fresher air is Andwhen that day comes, you can count au 
inescapable. on G E to offer compact, efficient air con- 

Auditoriums, theatres, and other places ditioning equipment... at low cost, high rae 
of public assembly have also learned the economy. ha 
benefits of clean, fresh, conditioned air. General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 1 

You, most likely, are well aware of these Department, Section 5667, Bloomfield, N. J. g 

BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS 
] 2,42 a 
Air Conditioning 
Tune in: The “G-E HOUSE PARTY,” every afternoon, Monday through Friday; 4 p. m., EWT,CBS...The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10P.M.,.EWT,N BC 
.. “THE WORLD TODAY” News, Monday through Friday, 6:45 P.M., EWT,C BS we 
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WANTED... 





. - ie ype TS work’ “iad : 


be able to get things.done 
ly, in a hurry, and_at.low cost. 


.| ing; also,'a product we can count 


on for efficient dust. conte i 
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HOUSEKEEPER, . to take full R309. 


we eh-rge of small home. No objectio~ 
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Who got the job? Wyandotte Products, of course! 

Filling the bill for maintenance cleaning comes, 
Wyandotte Detergent, to leave floors and walls, 
washbowls and sinks, marble and painted surfaces 
spick-and-span. An all-soluble‘cleaner for the.same_ 
tasks is Wyandotte F-100*; like Detergent, safe om 
surfaces, fast-acting, thorough and economical. 

A whole branch of the Wyandotté family’ goes- 
in for dish-washing, taking ‘the biggést jdbs,, the 
hardest water, just as they; come —to . produce 
glistening results. And when given a final germi- 
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nd FOUND! 
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cidal bath with Wyandotte Steri-Chlor,* all dishes 
are left sanitary and safe. | 
Finally, there’s Wyandotte Calcium Chloride— 
for dust-proofin that Jasts. White, odorless flakes 
that quickly dissolve, this potent product anchors 
dust on gravel, sand-clay, cinder or dirt surfaces 
. and is harmless to shoes, fabrics, play ans auto- 
motive equipment. 
If you have cleaning or dust-laying troubles, 
take them to the Wyandotte Representative. Help- 
ing you solve them is a specialty of his. 


* Registered trademark 


handotte 


REG.” U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
or . , rary 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © J. B..FORD DIVISION * .WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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of liberal arts at Wayne University, will 
succeed him. Doctor Whitehouse was 
dean of Albion College from 1929 to 
1939. 


Dr. George Duke Humphrey, presi- 
dent of Mississippi State College, will 
accept the presidency of the University 
of Wyoming. 


Dr. David D. Henry, executive vice 
president of Wayne University, has been 
named president of the university suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. Warren E. Bow, 
whose death was announced in the June 
issue. The move follows previous action 
by the board of education in Detroit 
consolidating the duties of the president 
and the vice president and divorcing 
the presidency of the university from 
the superintendency of Detroit public 
schools. Doctor Bow had occupied both 


positions. 


Maj. Roy E. Langfill, educational ad- 
viser in the information and education 
section at headquarters of the Army 
forces in the Far East, has been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
according to an announcement from 
General MacArthur's headquarters. He 
is on leave of absence from the school 
of education faculty, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Harold Taylor has been ap- 
pointed president of Sarah Lawrence 


———— — _ - a 


College, Bronxville, N. Y., succeeding 
Dr. Constance Warren. Doctor Taylor 
was formerly assistant professor of 
philosophy at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. John R. Emens, for the last four 
years director of personnel for the De- 
troit board of education, has been 
named president of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. Doctor 
Emens will assume his new position 
August 1. 


Miscellaneous 


Virgil Stinebaugh, superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis, was honored at 
Manchester College commencement ex- 
ercises May 18 by having an honorary 
LL.D. degree conferred upon him. Mr. 
Stinebaugh is a graduate of the college 
in the class of 1921. 


Karl H. Berns, field director of the 
Ohio Education Association, has been 
named assistant secretary of the National 
Education Association. He will assume 
his duties July 1. Mr. Berns will be in 
charge of all the field work of the asso- 
ciation and will also be the liaison per- 
son on the headquarters staff for the 
committees of the association. 

Walter Crosby Eells, executive. secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, has resigned. Doctor 
Eells has been secretary since its re- 


organization in 1938 when a national 
office was opened in Washington. 


Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, 85, director 
emerita of RCA Victor’s educational de- 
partment, has been presented with a 
Citation of Honor for outstanding serv- 
ice to American music by the National 
Association for American Composers and 
Conductors. 


Stanley E. Dimond, for eight years 
supervisor of the department of social 
studies in the Detroit public schools, has 
been named director of the citizenship 
education study made possible through a 
grant of the Wm. Volker Charities Fund. 
George L. Miller, formerly head of the 
department of social studies at Hutchins 
Intermediate School, Detroit, is to suc- 
ceed Doctor Dimond. 


Deaths 


Dr. Grant W. Leman, superintend- 
ent of schools, Oradell, N. J., died 
recently at his home at Bogota, N. J., 
of a heart ailment. Prior to serving 
in Oradell, Doctor Leman was super- 
intendent of the Bogota schools. 


Dr. Joseph C. Dewey, 52, director of 
training and placement at Northern 
Michigan College of Education and 
superintendent of the John D. Pierce 
Training School, Marquette, Mich., 
died May 12 of cerebral- hemorrhage. 





“X-ACTO Knives 





Turn Work Into Fun,” say stupents— 
“Fine Results Keep Students Interested,” say TEACHERS 





Schools Find Many Uses 
For Popular Craft Knife 


Keen-edged as a surgeon’s 
scalpel, easy to use as a 
pencil, X-acto is the ideal 
cutting tool to give confi- 
dence and skill to eager 
young handicrafters. 

The handle holds firmly 
gives better cutting control. 
Saves spoilage, discourage- 
ment and cut fingers. A wide 
variety of blade shapes 
keeps X-acto always sharp, 
and always ready for the 
most difficult or delicate cut- PS 
ting job. 





For Models 


Planes, ships, 
stages, etc. 





X-acto is perfect 
for dissecting 


X-acto’s the thing work in biology. 

for difficult, hard Also for botany 

to reach cuts. and nature 
courses. 





For Arts 


SO EFFICIENT! SO INEXPENSIVE! 











Favorite for cut- 
ting friskets, 
mats, stencils; al- 
so for patching, re- 
touching photos. 


For Crafts 


For wood, leather, 
plastics, X-acto 
cutsclean,smooth 
slits, slots, curves 
and angles. 





Single knives, 50¢ to $1.50. 
Extra blades, in packages of 5 
50¢. 3-Knife Sets in wooden 
chest with extra blades, $3.50 
and $5. 





Write on your school letterhead 
for catalog, sample offer and 
free copies of a series of helpful 
X-acto booklets. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





Schools discover new uses 
for X-acto every day, in art, 
craft, and science classes. 





x-a cto KNIVES 


&TOOLS 





At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 
— or if not available write us direct 


For instance here are a few: 
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Accounting Machine 
Operators 
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Calculating Machine 
Operators 


ae NoMa Ce so 





The demand for all kinds of accounting records has 
increased enormously during the past few years. More 
adding, accounting, bookkeeping and calculating 
machines are in use than ever before—providing the 
speed and accuracy urgently needed by our war 
industries, armed services and government offices. Yet, 
at the same time, there has been a constant decrease 
in the personnel available to man these important 
time-saving machines. 


Schools—both public and private—can render a real 
service to the war effort by urging more students to 
become familiar with office machines—by providing 












MORE IN DEMAND < 
THAN EVER BEFORE IN - 
THE MODERN OFFICE 











students with better opportunities for developing 
various degrees of operating skill. 


To help schools accomplish these objectives, the 
Burroughs Educational Division offers tested sugges- 
tions for enlarging operator training programs, and 
up-to-the-minute information on newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. 
Just cail your local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Tilustrated is a library vice 
proves#itwo more uniqueg@Ways in 
whith Gaylord Bros. Shelving Wit add 
to the utility and b@ruty of library 
arrangements. Its adaptation to peri- 
odical and magazine display is an im- 
portant value when floor space is at a 
premium. It also adds to the unbroken 
continuity of the wall arrangement. 


Structural projections, like the heavy boxed Today, when so many library plans must be 


















pillar in the corner, take on a genuine attrac- held in abeyance, it is well to recall that attrac- 
tiveness when faced with Gaylord Shelving. tive, permanent shelving, so essential to all fu- 
Frequently the compact display units thus ture growth, can still be installed from the cur- 
created are utilized for display of special collec- rent budget for maintenance and permanent 
tions, or of books of current interest. expansion. 





Pian Now fo use.and enjoy 
STYLE-MASTER STEEL DESKS 


Steel is still restricted to the manufacture of war equipment ... but . . . the time is 
drawing near when it will be released for building office equipment. 

“Y and E” is ready when the government says “GO”! 

Plan now to include Style-Master Steel Desks and Empire Steel Files in your postwar 
refurnishing or enlarging plans. They feature COLOR, DESIGN and FUNCTION— 


factors you can’t afford to overlook. 


Call at the show room of any “Y and E” Branch or Agency and get acquainted with the 
original “Y and E” Neutra-Tone Warm Gray finish. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. — 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
BRANCHES 


ni YAWMAN +" FRBE MFG. 


ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


LARGER CITIES 


1040 JAY STREET 





nators and Makers.of Better 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


GAYLORD BROS, INC.""335 gg" 





AGENTS AND 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
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Waalnee YOU BUY ANY SCHOOL BUS 


BODY, YOU SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE MANY 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF... 


Hi I Cc k S Ge Cotce off.  Puecid School!” 





“é 
@ Hicks Arch-Bilt All Steel School Bus Bodies are built for durability and 
maximum pupil safety. Each detail of construction is carefully designed to 
meet the special problems of school bus operation. 


All Hicks bodies are built with the patented Arch-Bilt, all steel construc- 
tion that guarantees years of trouble-free service and pupil safety. Other 
features include circulated air ventilating systems, comfortable and efficient 
seating, unobstructed driver vision, safety glass in windows and doors, safe 
entrance steps, complete safety and signal lights. Pre-priming of individual 
parts eliminates corrosion and rusting of unpainted joints and other covered 





areas. 
HICKS’ SEAT AN EXAMPLE OF SUPERIOR VALUE OF HICKS DESIGN 
School kids are hard riders, and in many ne oe 











school buses the seats are in constant need of 
repair. When you buy a Hicks bus you get 
rid of this—one of the most troublesome and 
expensive problems in school bus operation— 
because in Hicks School Bus Bodies THE 


quality materials 





. 


SEATS HOLD UP! The Hicks seat has been P Heavy paddin 

: yep g 
specially designed by Hicks engineers and Back and cushion over springs 
built in Hicks own seat department. No ex- frame are one- ° 


pense has been spared in either materials or piece construction 
construction (see detailed illustration) to make , 
this seat hold up under most severe use. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


If you need school bus equipment, order your 
chassis and body now! Reasonable delivery 
of the new “Series 1000” Hicks bodies can be 
made and our distributor in your locality will 


gladly help. Built from 


. : steel tubing, 
Write today for prices and complete informa- cold-drawn 
tion. to seat design 


“*. 
bl 
®ee0, 
ce 
*. 
. 


. > Circul Idi 
Hicks sony sass company for tneay 


of all braces 
405 INDIANAPOLIS AVENUE, LEBANON, INDIANA 





Spring steel 
coil springs 
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MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


America’s foremost manufacturers of 
Mm ‘ Ly fast milia 

gymnasium apparatus, pnysical fi 

equipment, physio dalcigel hamel o]olelaeh ier: 


and gymnasium mats for all purpo: 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING -CO. 


K N 


@Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences are protecting 
school children and school property all over the country. 
Investigate today! Catalogs sent on request. When writ- 
ing please mention the products in which you are inter- 
ested. If it’s made of iron or wire, chances are we make it. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO.., INC. 


1236 Stewart Block ’ Cincinnati 1, Ohic 
Experts in Metal Fabrications Since 1886 
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Even prior to the war, as most educators 
know, 16 mm. talking motion pictures had 
successfully passed scientific tests of their 
effectiveness as teaching aids. They had 
demonstrated again and again their ability to 
increase measurably both fact retention and 


understanding—and to speed up the rate of 
acquisition of technical skills. 


Thus, as an accepted scientific tool of learning, 
16 mm. sound motion pictures will inevitably 
play an increasingly important role in modern 
education. Soon—as efficient 16 mm. sound 
projectors become again available for civilian 
needs—the time will arrive to put into action 
expanded audio-visual teaching programs. 
Keep in touch with the newest developments 
in the 16 mm. sound-on-film field. Write 
today for the interesting FREE book- 
let, “What Will Happen in the 
Movies the Day the War is Over... .” 


16 mm. Silent Projectors 


Many schools are using Ampro 16 mm. silent 
projectors to take advantage of the large 
Amero $f libraries of 16 mm. silent educational films. 


Ampro Corporation, Chicago 18 * Precision Cine Equipment 
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To Honor Your Boys and Girls 


«+ - another school year | In the Service of Our Country 


. 9 
comes to a close! A Victory Cast Honor 


; ; be Roll Plaque, beautifully 
It’s the forty-ninth “end of term” for ; mounted, is an endur- 
Rowles . . . almost a half-century of service ' LA rifce and pd nk 
; atest insti ions q tion to your present 
to one of the world s — t institution aunet ae . i 
. the American School! pi 55 plaque is artistically 
School is out! Time soon to prepare ns ee. —_ Png 
for another year . . . new equipment perhaps building for which it is 
— : : i ordered .. . Carefully 
. new supplies certainly . . . and Septem- executed in a newly 
. oi developed non-critical 
ber will be here before we know it. a : material. with waleed 
As specialists in the field of School Furni- letters, it has the 
; same appearance as 

ture, Blackboards, Erasers, Bulletin Boards, | solid as oy 


Window Shades and other school equipment 

and supplies, Rowles can serve you best = 

whether on routine purchases or special in- Tablets. Avoid 

stallation problems. delay later. 
Illustrated catalog will be sent on request, 

or write us about your special problems. 


EW. A. ROWLES co. 


fz liu 4Tou Weg Aad 











A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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EQUIPMENT EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
y Depends on Good Working Tools 











THAT 
a. 

: Blackboards. Portable models in 
Sal & Ti La 4 T Y a variety of styles and sizes. 
Makes any room a classroom. 
Blackboard surface has best writ- 
ing, “seeing”, and erasing qual- 
ities. As permanent as the class- 
room wall. 








Bulletin Boards. Convey messages 
easily and quickly. Place as conspic- 
uously as you please. Wonderful 
tacking surface. In a variety of styles 
and sizes. 


Specify Horn Folding Bleachers for 


. Supertex Shades. Double-roller style pos- 
a more flexible gym layout. Orders itively controls light, ventilation, and 
4 . glare. Made of translucent fabric which 
will be processed as rapidly as war- only admits a soft, diffused light. Permits 

independent shading of top and bottom 


time restrictions permit. halves. 


Darkening Shades ° Erasers ° 
Write Dept. 36 Furniture °* Supplies 


Write for information; also for Catal giving co “listings 
of school equipment and supplies. ~ 


HORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY BECKLEY- CARDY¥ Cc O.M BAN Y 


FORT DODGE 1O 
= 1632 INDIANA AVE. AGO 16, ILL. 
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Survey shows school 
authorities prefer unit 
system of ventilation 


RECENT SURVEY by one of the leading school pub- 
lications shows that School Authorities throughout 

the country prefer the unit system of ventilation for class- 
rooms in postwar buildings. This is easily understood when 
one considers the fundamentals of schoolroom ventilation 


and the required functions of ventilating equipment. 


Stated simply, the primary purpose of schoolroom ventila- 
tion is the maintenance of a desirable temperature for 
pupils and teachers. Ventilating equipment must be able 
to introduce either warmer or cooler air into the classroom 


as required to maintain the desired air temperature. 


We must remember, however, that each classroom has a 
ventilation problem all its own, requiring individual treat- 
ment or control. The temperature of a schoolroom on the 
west side of a school will often be raised considerably by 
solar heat during the afternoon, while the sun's rays will 
affect the temperature of a classroom on the east side 


only during the morning. 


Wind, driving cold air through window frames and other 
openings into a classroom on one side of a school, and thus 
lowering the temperature appreciably, may have no effect 
on a schoolroom on the other side. Later the same day the 
situation may be exactly reversed. 


Then, too, a classroom which is fully occupied during the 
entire day has an entirely different ventilation problem 
from one used only for certain periods. 


The increase in temperature from body heat given off by 


pupils themselves will differ depending upon the number, 
age and activity of the occupants. A classroom used only 
for several periods on one day may have a complete 
schedule the next. 


Osx. 104m. coun wihps 
\ e 15" 1s 85" 
~y coLD de = — 


OF rem. 


This diagram shows how solar heat and wind 
may affect the temperature in four classrooms 
in the morning and afternoon. The degree of 
temperature shown in each classroom is that 
of the air which must be introduced to main- 
tain the desired temperature within each of 
the four rooms. 
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Thousands of School Authorities, Architects and Engineers 
in all parts of the country have learned through actual 
experience that only the unit system of ventilation for 
classrooms provides the INDIVIDUAL CONTROL required 
to meet these changing conditions in each room without 
adversely affecting the air conditions in other rooms. 


We invite you to contact the nearest Herman Nelson 
Branch Office or Product Application Engineer for assist- 
ance in solving any of your heating and ventilating prob- 
lems most satisfactorily. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 
General Offices: Moline, Ill, Factories at Moline, East Moline and Chicago, Ill. 
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SECURITY 


HI-RIB 
METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 


@ For WOOD Windows in 
Public Buildings and Homes 


FEATURING .. « Ya-inch HI-RIB. 
INSURING... 


1. Less infiltration of air. 





2. Less dust and soot. 
3. Less shrinking and warping of 
sash. 
MATERIALS. . . Standard or Heavy 


gauge cross grain zinc, with or 
without liner strips in the grooves. 





Typical Installation — 134" Sash 
A. 9 or 10 Ga., No. 102P—1%4”" wide 
B. 12 Ga. No. 105, J Hook 
9 Ga. No. 95, Double Flot 
C. 12 Ga. No. 102P—1%° wide 
D. 9 or 10 Ga. No. 102—1';" wide 
E. 9 or 10 Ga. No. 100—2!\," wide 
All Grooves ... 9 Ga. Flanged or U Liner 











Available to all weatherstrip dealers 


25th Anniversary —— 
swage 


THE SECURITY CO. 


1757 Puritan Ave. Detroit 3, Mich. 





IN THE “PLANTS” 
WHERE Futures ARE MOULDED 


SANITARY 
GROUP WASH 
FIXTURES 
HAVE HIGHEST 

PRIORITY 


Precautions for safeguarding the health 
of young America is a vital charge of 
the Nation’s schools. For here, many 


these, one of the most worthy is clean- 
liness. The sanitary way to protect 
students’ health and stimulate interest 
in cleanliness is through the use of 
durable, economical Bradley Wash- 
fountains and Multi-Stall Showers: In- 
stallation of these modern group wash 
fixtures provides savings in space, pip- 
ing and piping connections. In addi- 
tion, hot water consumption is reduced, while maintenance and 
janitor work are cut to a minimum. 

Specify Bradley Group Washfountains and Multi-Stall Showers 
for new buildings or additions and include them in your moderniza- 
tion pians. Illustrated catalog with complete information and floor 

lan suggestions will be sent upon request.... BRADLEY 

ASHF GNTAIN CO.,2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Write today for Catalog 4308 and Washroom Survey Sheet. 


BRADIEY) 


Wwabhtountiiwe 
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lifelong habits are formed; and, of | 





planning 5 
TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 


ices oe 


Squires No. 60 


Boston Inkwell 


Heavy 
Bakelite Top 





Very Low Evaporation 


LOW COST +. DURABLE + ATTRACTIVE « 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems. 


SaQuirES INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell spec‘alists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 











Now Is The Time To Check 
Air Conditioning Equipment 


If your air conditioning system had to submit 
a physical report card, the chances are its grades 
would be lowered by slime and scale build-ups 
and health-menacing bacterial growths. Oakite 
Airefiner, however, will give those grades a 
boost . . . prevent slime formation in drains, 
piping and pumps... prevent growth of harmful 
bacteria. 


Thus, Oakite Airefiner minimizes time-consum- 


ing manual cleaning of deposit-harboring spray 
heads and compartment surfaces ... out-of- 
action time for cleaning is greatly reduced. 


’ 
¥ 


LV¥s 


Free, 16-page booklet covering this subject will 
be gladly mailed at your request. Write TODAY! 


be eee 
© gtlt'e 
fhe, 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26D Thames St. NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Technical Service Representotives Locoted ia All 
Principal Cities of the United Stotes ond Conada 


44 
° 


OAKITE CLEANING 
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— WY hen your plans for post-war schools are completed will they include the most advanced system of classroom ventilating ? 

It would be unfortunate to enter the new era with outmoded ventilating methods. 

Plainly, classroom ventilation is one thing the teacher of tomorrow should not have to think about! 

And she won’t — nor will you — if you install a fully automatic Nesbitt Syncretizer in every room. # 


Each classroom is a unit.of activity, and each Syncretizer unit provides air conditions accordingly. 





Every occupied classroom gets outdoor air continuously — in varying quantities, as required. 
The Syncretizer uses less coal than any other method of ventilation. 
Dual controls prevent both cold drafts and overheating. 


And this fully automatic air guardian works for less than a cent an hour. 

























What the Nesbitt 
Unit Ventilator Does: 


1. Provides the most efficient 
morning heat-up, and then 
maintains the desired room 
temperature uniformly, all 
day. 

2. Introduces outdoor air to 
occupied classrooms continu- 
ously — in amounts as re- 
quired. 

3. Prevents both cold drafts 
and overheating. 

4. Uses less coal than any 
other method of ventilation. 
5. Guards ventilation auto- 
matically for less than a cent 
an hour. 














Nesbitt 
Syneretizer 


Automatic Controlled Ventila- 
tion for Individual Classrooms 





te i 





THE SYNCRETIZER IS MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. @© SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 
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Sun Ray's Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





Safer Floors at Less Cost 


All strands of Sun Ray 
Woolers are radially placed 
so that they constantly ro- 
tate at right angles to the 
work. This patented feature 
means quicker removal of 
excess wax and more effi- 
cient hardening of the wax 
film. The resulting finish is 
virtually slip-proof. 





Sun Ray Woolers clean, 
dry-scrub and polish in one 
operation, regardless of 
whether the floor is wood, 
linoleum, rubber or mastic. 
They can be successfully 
used with a fibre brush on 
all disc-type floor machines. 
You'll save time and money 


with Sun Ray Woolers! 


Simply lay the Sun Ray Wooler on the floor, tile the machine and wheel it 
into position over the wooler, allowing brush to rest centrally on the pad. 
That is all there is to it—with amy disc-type floor machine. 





WW 





Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON, OHIO 












Name 


Street. 
City & State___ 








The Williams Company, London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer, 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium) 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antisepti¢. and relatively ! non- 
irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 


Complete literature will be furniShed on 
request. ; 






HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PC GLASS BLOCKS 


HE «growing, demand for PC Glass 

i i Bl ‘ is dviémainly to yheir ability to 
do so many things so well. a 

They direct diffused daylight over wider 
areas. They add a distinctive note of beauty 
to both modern* and traditional designs. 
They preserve privaéy. They help to main- 
tain desired temperature and humidity, td 
lessen condensation. They are free from‘ 
Ps repairs and maintenance. They reduce clean- 
Gy ing costs. 

Now is*the time to make sure'that you are 
fully itiformed on all the advantages you get 
when you install PC Ghass Blocks. Write 
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mega a today for complete technical and descriptive 
iam ; ¢ poth modern and ¥ TT Floods of . data, which includes the full line of shapes, 
IN BUILDINGS rote of beauty tae rye hurrying pupils sizes and patterns in PC Glass Blocks. Pitts- 
Gless Blocks lend a ne eridor®, stairs, exits rt cleaning, are other Pp . . 
diftabed day es irt-inbltration—-auieke, Ct uction. Rurgh Corning Corporation, Room. 750, 
. : s ‘ 1 c zs . Jr 
rae tie eavantate® of PC Glass Bloc * 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22) Penna. 
ia fe . , 










- Also makers of PC Foamglas - 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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parkling (Sas Equipment: : 


COOKS FOR MT. MERCY’S STAFF 


AND STUDENTS 





Sparkling in its neat appearance and equally spar- 
kling in performance is the Gas range and broiler 
battery that cooks three meals daily for the staff 
of teachers and students at Pittsburgh's smart Mt. 
Mercy Academy. 

Here some 500 grade, high school and college 
students are taught by the Sisters of Mercy. Quickly, 











0 


THE TREND 





FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 











cleanly, efficiently the food is cooked and baked, ~ 


the Sisters in charge of the kitchens having nothing 
but praise for the modern Gas cooking pe 
that makes their job so much easier, — 

For assistance on any institutional cooking 
problem, talk it over with the Commercial Repre- 
sentative of your local Gas Company. He can offer 


a solution that will fully meet your needs. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS...HELP SPEED vicTrorRyi 
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GOOD CAFETERIA SERVICE 
Begins at YourrKITCHEN RANGES 


















VULCAN Has Served the School 
Field For 50 Years— 


In your school cafeteria or restaurant of tomorrow, you must 
provide improved food service to meet the demands of nutrition- 
conscious young Americans—and still keep costs within your 
budget. With new VULCAN gas cooking equipment installed in 
your kitchen, you can look forward to the kind of service that 
means more nutritious meals—greater variety in menus—faster 
service at lower fuel cost. 





VULCAN PLANNING SERVICE 


VULCAN has been serving the school field for 50 years—and now 
offers a new streamlined, flexible line of equipment that can be 
coordinated to meet every requirement of the school restaurant plan the most practical cooking 
or cafeteria. VULCAN units can be assembled in large batteries layout for your school’s kitchen; 
—as shown in illustration above; or in smaller units—as shown and aid in the selection of the 
in illustration at right. cooking units. 


Our VULCAN Planning Service 
can help you and your architect 


Write for information concerning our VULCAN 
Planning Service; and ask for Catalog 


RD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


BAYARD & HAMBURG STREETS - BALTIMORE 30, MD. 
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Dudley means Efficiency 


Here at Dudley we know what 
you mean when you say you 
want a good, efficient lock. You 
want a lock that not only protects 
property against the tamperer, that 
stubbornly resists picking and | 
jimmying . . . you want a lock 
that is strong, durable, easily op- | 
erated and especially designed for | 
the needs of your school. 


Every member of the Dudley | 
line is just such a lock. That's | 
why so many Dudley locks are | 
used in American schools. Backed | 
by an organization of school spe- 
cialists, the Dudley locker system 
is safe, simple, easily controlled, 
and practically trouble-free. 


Built-in and master-keyed com- 
binations also available. AA2MRO 
railing. Write for full details today. | 


LEY ie 


LOCK . Saeaeeen: ale 





WHEN CAN WE GET AN ) 


ADVANCE 2 
Lowboy? 


We are expanding manufacure of our 
complete line as fast as materials are 
available. Order now for earliest possible 


shipment. Send for literature. 


ADVANCE 
Lowboy’ 


1 
MACHINE 
DOES 4 JOBS 

. Scrubs 


. Steel Wools 
. Waxes 


| ADVANCE “Lowboy” FLOOR MACHINES 


Advance M Company, 2615 SE 4th St., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





It is none too soon to plan 

now for that permanent 

plaque, honor roll or memor- 

ial piece which plan for 
after the war. Fabrication fac will be 
taxed to the limit. We suggest that you 
send for this book at once.“ It will show 
you many fine examples of War Memorials 
as executed by this 100 year oll concern, 
and furnish stimulating ideas for the Me- 
morial you wish to plan. 


Your local t dealer. is’ ’ excellent 
source of help in the work of making draw- 
ings, and will gladly incorporate Metalcraft 
désign for a quotation, to you. Or you may 
write direct, sending rough sketch for our 











| Tell me all about the Advance "Lowboy." 
Print Name 
| Address 


* 


Beautiful solid Many styles 


SEND FOR 
OUR FREE and sizes to 
ee ee’ every 
CATALOG 


TODAY 
school's name. In- nameplates to be 
dividual nameplates * acc 
are embossed in 23 
kt. gold provided 


walnut shield 
plaques with 
simulated bronze school's needs 
headings including as to number of 


ommodated 


Gold casualty stars 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. 


36°EAST 22nd ST. NEW YORK 10. N.Y. 
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Creditable results support 
your good judgment—when you 
approve requisitions calling for 


Delta-Milwaukee 
Machine Tools 


You provide greater opportunity for training 
to the standards of modern industry — with a 


lower capital investment 


A Delta-equipped shop enables you to keep pace with industry, and to enjoy 


the same Delta advantages that are recognized in industry — cost and space 
savings, ease and safety of operations, simplicity of operating instructions. 
That’s the reason why thousands of shop instructors, supervisors, and de- 





FS idea 
a 5 ae a 
ba: alls 
& $ , v : 
aie 
oy 
2 With Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, 
J you can give students the broad scope of 
training that industry wants—on the same 
any ‘ machines that practically every branch of 
ae ois American industry uses. 
4 Here are machine tools that provide ad- 


) vantages favorable to your budget and 
Seay ac ol working requirements: 


They reduce the amount of your initial 
investment .. . help you cut your annual 


They are compact and portable, permit- 
ting quick floor rearrangements as projects 
change. Their convenient height makes 





figure for operating and maintenance costs, 


partment heads regularly specify “Delta” on their requisitions for machines. 


operation easier for small students. They 
are fully safeguarded, meeting the acknow!l- 
edged rigid provisions of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission. 


Delta’s savings in cost, weight, and 
space are not made at the expense of qual- 
ity, but are due to advanced design and 
modern production methods applied to a 
large volume of standard models. 


A casual change in the specification of 
your shop instructor may cancel the re- 
sults of many hours he has spent in care- 
ful study, analysis, and comparison of 


values. When his requisition reads “‘Delta- 
. Milwaukee,’ respect his choice. 





Turn the 
page 


Delta Unisaw* 
(10” Tilting Arbor 
Circular Saw) 


Delta 6” Jointer 


Delta Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 





Delta 17” Drill 
Press (for metal, 
wood, or plastics) 





Delta 14” Band 
Saw (wood-cutting 
or metal-cutting) 






Machine Tools 


tie for woodworking 
; -\ and metalworking 
rT Certain tools are available to 


schools under automatic priori- 
ties (CMP Regulation 5a). 


Consult your Delta Distributor 


ii 
. 


— ag i™ } ‘ _ ee | 
Ui . Delta Industrial 
; = , ait: Grinder with 
ta —— \ e Twin-Lite* 
‘ ’ ~ Bis Delta 12” : 
: : ~ . Woodworking é Safety Shields 
a 
Delta 14” a 


% Lathe 
Drill Press . Ss ve y 
s 
t 














Delta 4-speed 
Scroll Saw 









Y Js 


i cones i X | toe Toate 
Tear out coupon and mail today! 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
664G E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin ra 





Please send me my free, personal copy of. 


C] “How to Plan a School Workshop.” 


C— Catalog of low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine 
Tools for woodworking and metalworking. 





Need a new 


FLOOR? 


...Be Sure the Installation Job 
Measures Up to the Materials 


You can count on Moultile Asphalt Tile to give you every- 
thing you expect from a floor . . . beauty, low cost, long wear, 
ease of maintenance, underfoot comfort and safety. And you 
can be sure that a Moultile floor will be properly installed. 
Thos. Moulding and their approved flooring contractors heve 
the necessary materials . .. and a big back-log of “on-the-job” 
knowledge. 


In new construction, planning in advance with Thos. Mould- 
ing may result in worth-while building economies. In remodel- 
ing, Thos. Moulding can show you how cement or wood 
subfloors in almost any condition can be made into satisfac- 
tory foundations for Moultile. Old floors of slightly different 
elevations can be brought to the same level and new floors 
satisfactorily joined to existing floors. New floors can usually 
be installed without adding appreciable weight or height. 


Yes, every installation presents its own problems . . . and 
calls for the “custom engineered” service offered by Thos. 
Moulding and their approved flooring contractors. Before you 
build or remodel, send for catalog. Write to: THOS. 
MOULDING FLOOR MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TIl. 


THOS. MOULDING 


Flexible-Reinforced 
MASTER ASPHALT TILE 


Quiet and comfortable underfoot, pleasingly restful in appear- 
ance is this Moultile floor in the library of the Catskill, 'N. Y., 
School. Ernest Sistey, Architect. 
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| a 
Save Rationed Fuel 


Increase Student Efficiency 
| a 
Protect Student Health 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


By eliminating drafts and cold spots near window areas, 
student efficiency can be materially increased. Students think 
better and work more efficiently when they are comfortable. 
Drafts and cold spots impair health as well as reduce 
efficiency. e ° e 


Get maximum economy from your 
heating plant by sealing in the 
heat it has cost money to pro- 
duce. Fuel shortages make this 
imperative! Save rationed fuel 
and money by heating only the 
inside of your buildings; not the 
great Open spaces outside. 
7 e 


More than 15,000 schools have 
installed Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips to gain greater 
student efficiency, protect student 
health and for maximum fuel 
economy. Only Chamberlin offers 
a complete service—factory con- 
trolled and engineered from man- 
ufacture to installation. Chamber- 
lin assumes full responsibility for 
satisfaction. Call the nearest 
Chamberlin factory branch. ie 


’ e a 
WEATHER STRIPS 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
‘ CALKING e SCREENS* 
STORM SASH e IN-DOR-SEALS 
~—, 


CHAMBERLIN 


; — CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA = 

(Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co.) 

sa ll lll 

CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA : 
-LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Send me your latest Bulletin on Chamberliu 
Weatherproofing Service for Schools. 





Name. 


Addressee BS pret 


City. iy State. 
*. 
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QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


It’s no trouble at all to sell students on pre- 
ferring McArthur Super-Gym towels for they 
quickly appreciate the brisk athletic rub af- 
forded . . . and schools prefer them equally 
well for the savings they effect. McArthur 
Towels will again be available after the war. 


We Cotbus 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK 


Me NoRcoR Jeve 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 
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The CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILN 


FOR YOUR NEW ART COURSE 


If you are 
Planning a 
Ceramic 
Course—this 


new electric 
kiln 
by 


is just what you need, 


Modern Pottery techniques have gained nation- 
wide recognition in the schools. This new kiln 
has been designed especially for your needs. 

The model illustrated is our No. 7002. The 
firing space is 12”x12”x10". Accuracy is 
assured in firing up to 2000 degrees F. by the 
use of a built-in pyrometer, which simplifies 
the firing and reduces the cost of operation. 

Write today for complete information. 


THE ELECTRIC HOTPACK CO., Inc. 
1225-29 COTTMAN ST., FOX CHASE, PA. 




















AGE FENCE: 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 





Maybe You CAN Have a Fence 


@ If you have been gambling on the safety of lives and 
property because of the lack of a fence, don't continue the 
risk. If you have proper priorities you can have a sturdy 
Page Chain Link Fence. Or if you now have this safeguard, 
have it inspected and reconditioned if necessary. Consult the 
long-experienced Page Fence firm near you on all fence plans, 
including repairs and moving. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will 
send name of Association member nearest you. Address PAGE 
FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION — AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE CO., INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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NO MORE SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Sweeping the modern 
"Dustless" way forever 
eliminates sweeping 
compound. Here's why: 
As you sweep witha Dust- 
less brush, Arbitrin sweeping fluid, 
fed from a reservoir in the back of 
the brush, moistens the dust. Instead 
of rising into the air, the dust it-. 
self is converted into a sweeping 
compound that sweeps many times 
cleaner and safer than any commer- 
cially. prepared sweeping compound 
at any price. Thousands of factories, 
shops, offices, and schools have 
adopted this "Dustless" method of 
sweeping. You ®, 
ought to know 
more about it. 
Write for com- 
e2etve tacts 
today. 


“Dustless*"—"Speed Sweep”—_ 


Speed Wash" brushes DOES MORE FOR LESS 


MILWAUKEE Dusriess 22°:". 


528 North 22nd Street «© Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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American Universal Better Sight Desk No. 333 














Let the world’s finest 
Ming LXQeHente 


help you plan 
better classrooms 
and auditoriums 


MERICAN Seating Com- 
pany’s seating engineers 

will gladly help you with their 
wealth of experience in de- 
veloping classroom and audi- 
torium arrangements of the 
highest serviceability. Post- 
war improvements in the 
“American” line will bring 


Dirt and grime don’t faze these bindings! 


Dirt and grime don’t get through—they wipe right off 
the tough, impervious pyroxylin coatings of ‘‘Fabrikoid’’* 
and PX Cloth bookbinding materials. These outstanding 
Du Pont fabrics also resist moisture and rough wear. For 
economy—for savings on book replacements—specify 





American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 





books bound with these superlative materials when they’re 
available! E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 
Division, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. ¥.- 


*FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its <4 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material..;; 


PX CLOTH 
‘““FABRIKOID”’ 


46. us. pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
~+»-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


INVEST IN PEACE...WITH WAR BONDS! 


you still further contributions in hygienic comfort, good 
posture, and sight conservation. 

American Seating Company’s school equipment is 
built to the very highest standards of service, durability 
and design, developed through many years of labora- 
tory research, and maintained by the most rigorous 
methods of testing. 

Specify “American” for the world’s finest quality and 
best values in classroom seats and desks; auditorium 
chairs; tables and chairs for libraries, 
study halls or cafeterias; assembly 
chairs; portable folding or semi-fold- 
ing chairs; and school bus seats. 


BUY AND KEEP U.S. WAR BONDS 
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WORLDS LEADEEH IN PURELICG SEATING, 
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"BUDGETS’ 


Are No Bar to 
Getting the BEST in 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


Sometimes institutions or individuals needing La- 
boratory Furniture have the mistaken impression 
that they cannot afford the fine quality produced 
by Kewaunee. It is true that Kewaunee has 
equipped America’s finest Laboratories, but here 
is one fact that is sometimes overlooked. 


Kewaunee’s “Cut-Cost” 
Plan of Unit Assembly 


greatly lowers production costs, while at the same time 
it gives you the latest conveniences, finest materials and 
workmanship, plus modern streamlined design, which en- 
ables your Laboratory to “grow gracefully.” Kewaunee’s 
prices are competitive. Your inquiry is invited. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





He wiawivoe] ify 


2 
eet C.G.Campbell, President Lunt 
5028 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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AND 
HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
YF EVERLASTING 


3) VON GN io D)(CNI EB 


Consider carefully the manner in which you perpetu 
ate the memories of those who served and sacrificed 
Truly fitting memorials and honor r« 

be produced at this time while bronze 

voted entirely to war uses. When the Gover 

releases this enduring metal, we Il | 

complete new series of designs th it will er 
association with such General Bronze 

in casting as the famous statues at Rockefel 

PYate Manto eli tlatatl Ml olcelsP2umm shiloh te ttiatemets mel 

vf ithe dt il The se new ine mortals ind ates or 

reflect our thirty five years « Xperience tn f 


work. Send for our interesting and helpful 


rE NERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
» TENTH STREET 1 An 
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Like a watch, a lock is no better than its intetnal mechanism. 
True, most all Self-Locking Shackle Locks look more “or less 
alike—but when it comes to quality and construction of the 
inside working parts, that is where there is a difference. 


If you could look iriside of a National Lock Shackle Lock, 
you would find the reason why they give years of faithful 
service. You would see precision made parts, and the heavy 
rust-proof case that houses these parts made of double, steel 
construction. Though of superior construction, National 
Locks cost no more than ordinary locks. 


Order Now for Fall Delivery 


No. 264 (Top left). A heavy duty Master-Keyed Shackle Lock. Double 
Steel Case construction with full 5/16” diameter shackle. Master key 


permits immediate access to each locker by authorized 
custodian. 
No. 265 (Top right). Same top quality construction as 
lock described above except without master-key feature. 

Available under MRO priority when in 

accordance with CMP Regulation No. SA. 
NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
Lock Division e ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 











P.. 8: 8.4. 42:48:27. Bt 5 


have demonstrated their superiority by satisfactory, 
unfailing service under every kind of condition. Our 
complete and greatly expanded output of new 
projectors for 1945 is earmarked for the armed 
forces. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35 mm Sound-on- 
Film Projectors for over 25 years to 
Dealers and Users. 


HOLMES 
PROJECTOR CO. 


1814 ORCHARD STREET e CHICAGO 14 
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} eo bounced back hard in this war against 
the Japs, and the boys who led the rebound 
were United States Marines. 

From Guadalcanal to Okinawa the Marines 
have proved that boys from Kokomo, the Ozarks 
and the Bronx—when steeped in Marine Tradi- 
tion, skilled with Marine training —are doggone 
good fighters. On beachhead after beachhead 
—then in jungle after jungle—they were far 
outnumbered by the Japs. But not outfought! 

On they go, those Marines, on land and sea 


and in the air... outsmarting, outshooting, 


Marine fireworks on bloody Iwo Jima, as pyramids of projectiles rain death on Japanese 
emplacements. Rocket launchers are mounted on International four-wheel-drive trucks. 
—Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo by $/Sgt. Rex M. Robbins. 


They have good equipment, sure. Most of the 
thousands of trucks they use, for example, are 
International four and six-wheel-drive military 
type vehicles built especially for the Marine Corps. 
But proud as we are that Harvester has been 
able to make equipment rugged enough to fight 
with the Marines, we know that the real fighting 
machine in this march to Tokyo is the Marine 
himself. What a machine! All speeds forward... 
none reverse. Tough... rugged... smart. A su- 

perlative fighter. A superb citizen. 
We proudly salute the boys from Kokomo, 


outkilling the enemy...till the Japs say ha the Ozarks and the Bronx, who are fighting 


“Uncle.” 


up to their glorious motto—Semper Fidelis. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


The War Bonds You HOLD Are FIGHTING BONDS ... Support the Mighty Seventh War Loan 


INTERNATIONAL racks 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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New Play Device 
For Pre-Kindergarten Child 
Instructive 
amusement for 
the pre-kinder- 
garten child is 
contained in the 
“Table O’ Fun” 
which is finished 
in natural wood 
and trimmed 
with bands of 
red and blue. As 
may be seen in 
the accompany- 
ing photograph, the table has a color peg matching 
device to teach the primary and secondary colors. At 
the right is a marble chute, up which a marble travels, 
popping out unexpectedly. There is a peg pounding 
device and a viewing box through which a series of 
Mother Goose and fairy story pictures can be seen one 
at a time. As the child turns the dial at the front the 
pictures come into view at the back. The little house 
at the right is a three dimensional jigsaw puzzle. A 
stool is provided with the table-——Fibro Container Cor- 
poration, 510 First Avenue North, Minneapolis 3. 





© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS636 





All Steel Bus Body 
Provides Safety Features for Pupils 

An all steel bus body, “Series 1000,” is now available 
for immediate delivery to schools. The new model uses 
“arch built” construction, a framework which resists 
stress from any angle and absorbs shock without dis- 
tortion. This patented construction, the manufacturer 
states, provides every safety and comfort feature de- 
manded by modern pupil transportation. 








Safety features include double entrance steps with 
nonskid treads, stainless steel assist handles that even 
the smallest pupil can reach, safety stop signals and an 
emergency rear door. Through the safety glass door 
panel and the sloping V-shaped windshield of safety 
glass, the driver’s vision is unobstructed and he has 
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full view of children approaching or leaving the bus. 
Fresh air heaters and an exhaust ventilator system pro- 
vide heat and ventilation for passengers. 

“Series 1000” bodies are built in lengths from 15 feet 
4 inches to 26 feet 8 inches, with a seating capacity of 
from 30 to 60 pupils. Standard specifications will meet 
the requirements of any state—Hicks Body Company, 
20 Keystone Avenue, Lebanon, Ind. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS637 





New Series of Books 
Teaches Art in Grades | Through 9 
The “New Art 
Education” is a 
course of study 
in art for grades 
1 through 9. 
Written by Elise 
E. Ruffini, acting 
head of the fine 
arts department 
at ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, and Harriet 
E. Knapp, in- 
structor in design 
and crafts, both 
of Columbia University, the books emphasize design 
and suggest objects the pupil can make for gifts and for 
practical use. The course of study attempts to organize 
art education in schools and to put it on a par with 
other subjects. The publisher believes the course of 
study will solve the problems of schools that do not have 
an art teacher. The books are complete with teachers’ 
reference manuals——The American Crayon Company, 


Sandusky, Ohio. 
© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS638 
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Take-About Surfacer 
Is Lightweight and Durable 

For removing paint and refinishing surfaces, school 
maintenance men will find Model A-3 Take-About Sur- 
facer easy to handle and simple to operate. The surfacer 
is lightweight and portable, making it possible to take 
it to the job and plug it into a light socket. 

The high belt speed of the Take-About (1600 s.f.p.m.) 
permits faster surfacing and less fatigue for the operator. 
It can be used in any position, making it unnecessary 
to remove desks from the classroom while sanding the 
surface. 

Manufacturing and assembling operations on which 
Take-Abouts have effected savings, the company asserts, 
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A limited number of 
Boston KS sharpeners 
are now being manv- 
factured, all ship- 
ments being made on 
high priorities only. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 





By advice 
of our 
UNCLE! 


“Take 
good 
care 
of your 


BOSTONS | 


to help them give you 


EXTRA Years of Service” 


HE splendidly high and sturdy quality of 

Boston Pencil Sharpeners, their engineered 
precision, are paying big dividends to 
owners today. They are giving excellent and 
continuous service today—in many cases a 
number of years longer than could be reason- 
ably expected. It’s grand that you are taking 
such good care of this good product until 
Victory permits us to make more of them. 





|p LO EO}! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





CAMDEN, N. J. 


SPEEDBALL PENS HUNT PENS 
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are smoothing, leveling and edging stock, removing 
tooth and tool marks, finishing and polishing operations, 
reducing stock to fit, burring, beveling, rounding cor- 
ners and edging.—Porter-Cable Machine Company, 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS639 





NEW CATALOGS 





Important Events of Past Year 


Given in Book of Knowledge Annual 


The theme of this year’s edition of the 1945 Book of 
Knowledge Annual published by the Grolier Society, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City 19, is 
“the world’s riches.” The annual gives a bird’s-eye view 
of food, fuel, forests, minerals, water and electric 
power, ships and shipping and explains what they are. 
The annual tells where these resources are located and 
who owns them. 

A special feature for older children is a series of 
articles on careers in business, radio, science, teaching, 
government and civil service. The events of the past 
year in the world of aviation, books, art, medicine, music, 
sports, science, war and politics are covered by pictures 
and story. 

Although the annual is written for children, adults 
will find the cross reference index valuable. The annual 
has 420 pictures and illustrations and 414 pages in all. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS640 


Optonic Color Booklet 
Explains What Makes Eyes Tired 


The use of color to increase visual comfort and pupil 
efficiency is the subject of a booklet issued especially for 
schools by the Arco Company, 7301 Bessemer Avenue, 
Cleveland 4. The planned use of five colors, blue, green, 
tan, coral and gray, operates on the principle that a 
predominance of any one of these colors continuously 
activates the nerve-endings in the eye which are sensitive 
to that color, and sooner or later these nerve-endings tire 
from overwork, causing pupil fatigue. 

Realizing that pupils are easily bored, the optonic 
color system uses greens, blues, tans and grays in normal 
classrooms, depending on the light exposure. Coral 
varied combinations of all these colors are used to 
brighten corridors, stairways and auditoriums, thus pro- 
viding relief from color monotony. 

In interchangeable classrooms (classes requiring no 
special stationary equipment), the seeing conditions are 
normally constant and are influenced chiefly by the 
quality of the working light. In noninterchangeable 
classrooms (gymnasiums, libraries, lobbies), other fac- 
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Faraday Electric Clock Systems 
Serve Dependably in Schools 


Punctuality is one of the most valuable lessons taught in our 
schools. Faraday Clock Systems are famous for dependability. 
When a Faraday Master Control Clock governs the bells or 
buzzers that signal class hours, school routine runs smoothly. 
Equally dependable are Faraday Fire Alarm Systems, guard- 
ing life and property in schools and other public institutions all 
over America. There is a Faraday communications consultant 
near you who will be glad to give you the benefit of Faraday’s 
long and successful experience. Call on him for recommenda- 
tions or suggestions at any time, without obligation. 
[c= signal systems business of Holtzer-Cabot has been acquired by Faraday Electric 


. The House 
Corporation. Extensions or replacement parts for existing Holtzer-Cabot systems are Ff Signet Service PAT. orr. 
obtainable from the Stanley & Patterson Division of Faraday Electric Corporation since 1884 


STANLEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 


OF FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
434 Newbury St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Branches in all Principal Cities IN CANADA: Burlec Limited, Toronto 13 
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7 
There's 
TRIPLE MILEAGEGN A 
W STEEL-WOOL PAD! 


And that’s a conservative claim for this aid to 
labor-saving maintenance of waxed floors. Actual 






pemeeme  t 





tests show the Finnell Welded Pad wears three to 

four times longer than pads of ordinary design. | 
Welded construction—which allows the pad to wear | 
evenly, hence slowly, and prevents shredding and | 
bunching of the pad— gets all the wear out of all | 
the material ! | 


This same feature—welded construction—is also | 
responsible for finer, faster work. With uniform | 
contact assured, the Welded Pad must and does do 
a better job in less time. It’s the perfect pad for | 
dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, 
wear-resisting finish . . . in a single operation! 


Finnell Pads are self-adjusting, and can be used on 
any fibre brush, with any disc-type machine. Sold 
in limited quantities. Sizes: 5, 7, 11, 13, 15, 18, and 
21-inch. Grades: No. 0—Fine, for cleaning, polish- 
ing, and burnishing. No. 1— Average, for cleaning 
and scrubbing. No. 2—Coarse, for use on rough | 
floors. No. 3—Very Coarse, for removing paint 
and varnish. 











For consultation or litera- 
ture on Finnell Pads, 
Waxes,and Maintenance 
Machines, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 207 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 





BRANCHES 
| 
PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


(OH@@ts God « 


> $14 


’ ooOR MAINT 





ENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPP | 


Whats» Aer FOR SCHOOLS | 





tors, such as special equipment and variance in seeing 
tasks, must be considered in conjunction with the quality 
of light in determining the proper selection. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS641 





Educational Posters and Booklet 
Tell How to Preserve Kitchen Equipment 


Since new equipment for cafeterias and kitchens is 
hard to get, cafeteria managers will want their employes 
to see the two educational posters on the proper handling 
of tableware and the suggestions for dish-machine oper- 
ators. For the managers themselves who are interested 
in checking up on their dishwashing departments 
Hobart has prepared a folder, “Suggestions for Kitchen 
Managers,” with illustrated instructions they can pass 
on to their employes. 





“Clean dishes at lower cost” is the slogan of the 
posters, which cover good help as well as the proper pro- 
cedures in handling the dishes. A change from “Dish- 
washer Wanted” to “Dish-Machine Operator Wanted” 
will help promote dignity in the work and superior 
results—The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, 
Ohio. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS642 





FILM RELEASES 





Ominous Arms Case—16 mm. sound. 3 reels. Reveals 
the hidden dangers from water-borne diseases which 
lurk in worn-out plumbing installations. Can be shown 
in connection with health programs.—DeVry Films and 
Laboratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. 


© When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS643 





War Front British No. 1—16 mm. sound. 10 minutes. 
Part I shows how material is prepared for a newspaper 
published in Moscow by the British government. Part 
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... for the man with a school to plan 


Glass is more versatile than usually is realized. Com- 
monly employed for transparency, it also can be trans- 
lucent or opaque. When tempered, glass has remarkable 
resistance to impact and thermal shock. 

Glass has a smooth, hard surface that successfully 
resists weather and all common acids. It is easily 
cleaned. And glass doesn’t require refinishing. The 
versatility of glass makes it ideal for many uses in new 
school buildings—and in modernization. Discuss uses 
for modern glass with your architect. Libbey‘Owens'F ord 
Glass Company, 2275 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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THERMOPANE, the L-O-F windowpane that insulates, looks Because Thermopane’s insulation reduces heat loss in 
like regular glass—but there the similarity stops. For, cold weather, it permits utilization of larger glass areas 
Thermopane is double-glass—two panes separated by a for better daylighting—an important factor in Daylight 
hermetically-sealed air space between and bonded with metal. Engineering. Write for our free booklet on Thermopane. 
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HEAT ABSORBING PLATE GLASS is ideal 
for windows where conditions make it 
advisable to exclude excessive sun heat. 
This new glass of special chemical com- 
position is made to absorb most of the 
infrared heat rays of the sun, yet to 
admit ample natural daylight and afford 
clear vision. 


GLARE-REDUCING GLASS. While it is ad- 
visable to use clear glass in lower areas 
of windows to provide a view of the out- 
doors, it may sometimes be desirable to 
use glare-reducing glass in the upper 
portions. Frosted Aklo Glass provides 
diffused daylight and greatly reduces 
glare ...so essential to good lighting and 
good seeing. 
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AERVoID com Graatstatect 


Hot Food, Soup and Coffee Carriers 
Cook Early! 


With AerVoiDs hot foods and 
liquids can be prepared hours in 
advance of time of serving, hot 
foods transferred directly from 
cooking kettles to AerVoiDs and 
hot coffee direct from coffee 
urns to AerVoiDs, kept hot and 
in good condition, sealed against 
contamination, readily portable 
indoors or outdoors for servicing 
scattered buildings and activities 
from one central kitchen. 


Save 3 Ways! 


In every extensive feeding opera- 
tion there is a way in which 
time, money and labor can be 
saved and food handling expe- 
dited with AerVoiD Vacuum- 
Insulated Hot Food, Soup and 
Coffee Carriers, to make possible 
more centralized preparation and distribution’ of hot foods, even miles 
from the kitchen where they are prepared. 


An AerVoiD is a self-contained unit, ready for service as soon as unpacked, 
requires no installation and practically no upkeep or maintenance. Just 
put hot foods and liquids in AerVoiDs direct from cooking kettles and 
coffee urns and clamp down the covers! No other method of hot food 
handling is so simple, costs so little to operate 
and maintain. 


Our food consultants, of wide experience in 
School, Industrial and Institution feeding, will 
aid you with suggestions without cost or obliga- 
tion. Let us submit facts showing the money and 
labor saving you can make with AerVoiDs. 


Ask for School Feeding 
Envelope 45 DD 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


ee eee om me ee 


Chicago 12, Ill. 











SOLE 


25 South Hoyne Avenue « 
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II films war workers spending their vacations in agri- 
cultural camps to help bring in the harvest. The real 
importance of paper salvage is told in Part III by show- 
ing the making of paper gasoline tanks which can be 
jettisoned from planes when their contents have been 
used up, thus saving weight and doubling range—Film 
Division, British War Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS644 





The Way to a Man’s Heart—16 mm. sound. 30 min- 
utes. Covers the fundamentals of good nutrition and 
tells the story of foods and the part each plays in an 
adequate diet. The film includes a meat cooking lesson 
which shows the many advantages of following the rule 
of low temperature in all meat preparation.—National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 5. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS645 





Normandy Invasion—l6 mm. sound. 19 minutes. 
Filming of D-Day by Coast Guard combat photog- 
raphers. Opens with the training scenes in the United 
States and the final practice in Britain. The picture films 
the wading ashore of American troops and shows long 
shots of the entire movement of air, sea and land forces 
coordinated in a precision-timed invasion. Free distribu- 
tion —U. §. Coast Guard Headquarters, Washington 
25, D. C. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS646 





PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 





Mobile Sales Units 


Will Demonstrate Sound Equipment 

As soon as its war work is completed, DeVry will 
display its automobile and separate trailer units that 
are completely equipped to give on-the-ground demon- 
strations of all types of audio-visual teaching and train- 
ing equipment in remote country schools as well a¥ 
those in major cities. 1 

The first of a proposed fleet of five trailer-housed 
units will include projectors, stationary and portable 
sound systems, slide and film strip projectors, stereopti- 
cons, microphones, turntables, projection screens and 
related equipment and accessories. The equipment will 
also include 35 mm. and 16 mm. motion picture cam- 
eras, as well as a representative library of DeVry 16 
mm. educational and entertainment films and filmsets. 
—DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chi- 
cago 14. 


e When inquiring, use coupon on p. 127, refer to NS647 
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AAMERICAN HEATING EQUIPMENT 


COST NO MORE THAN OTHERS 
"Standard Fumaing rixrures 


Many years ago Amenican - “Standard” products first plant, you follow the lead-of the 
went to school. Since that time, our engineers and country’s leading schools when you 
designers have worked closely with school-manage- specify American - “Standard” products. 
ment and maintenance men to develop plumbing 
and heating equipment to meet their exacting needs 
— products that are recognized and accepted for 


their econemical operation, simplified maintenance AMERICAN Standard 
and dependable service. & : 
| Rapiator ™ Sanitary 
Today, the American- “Standard” line covers every 


possible school requirement. Whether it’s a lavatory, Rew York CORPORATION Rébsbu rgh 
a shower room installation or a complete’ heating 
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ys A well-known fact that good wax in 
itself is practically indestructible. It 
just won’t wear out. A long-lasting floor 
treatment, therefore, should contain a 
maximum amount of pure wax. But 
that’s not enough! While wax won’t wear 
out, it will wear off! Even pure carnauba 
wax is soon tracked off on the soles of 
shoes when it fails to adhere properly to 
the floor. 

Ordinary floor waxes . . . especially 
those loaded with resins and substitute 
waxes . . . usually fail on two counts. 
First, such resinous waxes soon disin- 
tegrate and actually wear out. Second, 
they invariably lack the requisite ad- 
hesive qualities and consequently wear 
off as well. 

Both Car-Na-Lac and Continental 
“18” are made from the best carnauba 
wax .. . which is practically indestruc- 
tible. They can’t wear out! Further- 
more, both are uniquely processed to 
adhere tenaciously to the floor . . . mak- 
ing them economical to use. They take a 
long time to wear off! Want proof? Send 
for liberal experimental sample: --: - 


oF, 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1620 E. National Ave. Brazil Indiana. 
Specialists in Heavy Duty Floor Treatments 
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IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY THESE POPULAR FLOOR TREATMENTS 


LAST LONGER IN CLASSROOMS & CORRIDORS 


Acts like a lacquer made of wax. 
Applied with the usual wax ap- 
plicator. Levels out as it dries, 
resulting in a uniform, streak- 
less, lacquer-like gloss. ‘‘Self- 
polishing”’ . . . dries in 15 to 20 
minutes. Car-Na-Lac has at 
least twice the wearing qualities 
of ordinary water waxes and is 
waterproof, non-slippery. 
Adapted for all floors except un- 
sealed wood. Meets Proposed 
Fed. Specs. for Item 9, Type I. 





Exactly the same as Car-Na-Lac ex- 
cept that it contains about 38% 
more solids. Heavier solid content 
gives a higher gloss and reduces the 


* number of applications necessary. 


Covering capacity averages the same 
as Car-Na-Lac, but one coat does 
the work of two. Recommended by 
a leading national liability insurance 
company for safety. Meets U. S. 
Treasury Specifications for ‘‘Finish 
Material’’ (and Proposed Federal 
Specifications for Item 9, Type IT) 
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7" WAR LOAN 


Our purchases of War Bonds 





backed our Armed Forces 


in the defeat of Germany. 


We will back our Armed 
Forces 1n the defeat of Japan 
by purchasing MORE 
War Bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION } 
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“Our Victor was with us on the hot sands of Africa, through 
the hell of Syria, Egypt and on the beachhead at Anzio... 
it hit the beaches on D-day” . . . thus write the soldier-users 
of Victor equipment. And, as the makers, we’re just a little 
proud of this record of service. 


Victor is built to take the rugged handling and unusual con- 
ditions afforded by a global war . . . Victor’s trouble-free 
performance and well nigh fool proof operation made it the 
ideal GI 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment. 


If equipment were to receive honorable discharges on “points,” 
many a veteran Victor would come home now to a well-earned 
retirement. But there’s still work to be done and Victor will 
keep on doing it . . . Victor will faithfully provide entertain- 
ment and training for GI’s wherever they carry on the grim 
business of war. 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


on ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


GHT Souno Sequence Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 
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Buy MORE War Bonds! 























The Honeywell Gradustat — teacher's 
pet. Why? Because this pneumatic ther- 
mostat controls classroom temperature 
constantly. Heat is held at exactly the 
required level. In action, the Gradustat 
is silent and positive. Classes are more 


alert when accurate, dependable temper- 


ature control prevails. That's a boon to 
every teacher — especially with today’s 
added burdens. Detailed information is 
available from Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2820 Fourth Ave. So., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. Branches and dis- 


tributing offices in all principal cities. 
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